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THROUGH THE 


“ Win you have a seat on the 
outside ?”’ asked the stage- 
driver, politely. 

I looked up tothe elevated position 
to which he pointed, and then down 
the well - filled streets through which 
we should have to pass. 

“N-no, thank you,” I answered 
hesitatingly, ‘ not yet, at least. Per- 
haps later, if you will give me an 
outside seat then.” 

“I expect some of the gentlemen 
coming with the train to Santa Clara 
will want the seat, and I don't know 
whether they will give it up to you 
after a while.” 

“No fear of that,” Ilaughed. “I 
have been in California long enough 
to know that the best place is always 
given up to the ladies. I'll risk it,” 

And I climbed inside. To tell the 
truth—though I knew that it was 
considered a compliment and a favor 
to be offered a seat beside the driver, 
and that most ladies accepted it as 
such, — I rather shrank from the con- 
spicuousness of the outside seat, and 
thought I should content myself with 
what I could see from the inside of 
the stage. 

It was in the second half of March; 
and as I leaned out of the coach to 
take a parting look at my sister's 
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house, I felt almost reconciled to San 
Jose, and willing to banish the re- 
membrance of the terrible homesick- 
ness I had experienced there, while I 
watched the house and garden till out 
of sight. It is among the oldest new 
American residences in the place 
(some ten or twelve years old), and 
the cypress, the spruce, and the pines 
planted out for shrubs, had attained 
so talla growth that, as trees, they 
gave an almost sombre tinge to the 
garden. But the encalyptus (Austra- 
lian willow) waved its long branches 
and slender leaves gracefully in the 
morning wind, high above them, and 
the sycamores were putting forth their 
first May -green while the 
pepper-tree by the gate scattered its 
red clustered berries over pathway 
and box-border. A _ broad violet 
band ran the length of the flower 
garden, along the fence and around 
the house, and broadened and grew 
of a deeper blue in shady nooks near 
the verandah, and in cool corners by 
the fence, where the trees hung over 
it. I knew that the dew still lay 
heavy on these violets, for I helda 
bunch in my hand which I had 
plucked at the expense of soaking 
wet boots and a draggled dress -skirt. 
The. snowy bridal-wreath lifted its 


shoots, 
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pure clusters from the blue ground, 
and farther on were hyacinths and 
tulips in all their bright array of holi- 
The heavy odor 
lilies 


day spring - dresses. 
of the narcissus and Chinese 
seemed to follow as on the wings of 
the wind; and butterflies, among the 
first of the year, were hovering over 
wallflower and gillypink. Farther 
on, the orchard trees came into sight 
— pink and white and rose blossoms, 
with not a vestige of green leaf be- 
tween. Swarms of birds filled the 
morning air with music, as they flew 
and fluttered from tree to tree, or 
sought the fountain-like stream of 
the artesian well which threw its water 
into a basin where the birds came 
daily to take their morning bath. 
The sun shone over all; and though 
I could see clouds in the sky which 
I felt must soon bring rain, I sought 
to enjoy the scene around me while I 
might. 

San Jose, and her modest little twin 
sister Santa Clara, have been de- 
scribed so often that I am afraid to 
add a word; but Santa Clara looked 
very lovely that morning, lying so 
peacefully in the sunshine, green 
plains encircling it, the Santa Cruz 
Mountains — dusky bluish tints shad- 
ing the redwood -cafions —rising in 
the distance, and the Calaveras 
Range, with green meadows and 
scattered white houses, falling off on 
the other side. In Santa Clara we 
picked up some three or four gentle- 
men who had come from San Fran- 
cisco in the morning - train; and then 
the stage flew along the road through 
the valley that leads to the mountains. 
There is nothing to be seen, in Cali- 
fornia or anywhere else, that is quite 
so dashing as one of these stages, 
drawn by six spirited horses. Though 
the real orthodox stage coaches are 
withdrawn in winter time, and ‘“‘ mud- 
wagons” substituted, these mud- 
wagons look so little like anything 
their name would lead one to suppose, 
that I was snared into rejoicing, the 
firsteight or ten miles, over the change 
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the stage company see fit to make in 
wintertime. Later, when going down 
the mountains towards Santa Cruz— 
oh, dear! I ache all over when I 
think of it!—I wished with my whole 
heart that all the mud-wagons in 
California might be piled up in one 
heap, so that I could set fire to them 
all at once. 

It was the rainy season —though I 
should hardly have guessed it from 
the clouds of dust that settled on my 
black dress—and when we neared 
the mountains the season asserted its 
right, and sent a shower of fine rain 
to greet us. The wind swept it aside 
directly, to let the sun light up the 
mountain road in all its glory, ere the 
heavier clouds should shroud it in 
gloom. The rain that had fallen 
had been just sufficient to cover 
the blackberry-vines, edging the 
road, with a thousand crystal drops 
that glanced merrily up at the 
sun and sprang from leaf to leaf 
as the wind stirred the old red- 
woods and playfully tossed the vines. 
The birds had not been driven home 
to their nests by the little shower, 
but seemed anxious to do all the 
singing in their power before the 
heavier rain should drive them under 
cover; and Cambridge, the driver, 
whistled, ‘‘ Let the Dead and the 
Beautiful Rest,” so cheerfully that I 
was filled with longing all at once to 
take possession of that outside seat. 
But I held my soul in patience, till 
we reached the dinner- place, where 
our driver with the classic name told 
me it was going to rain hard, and I 
would better not ride on the outside 
till on my return trip. The sitting- 
room at the ‘“dinner-place’’ was 
pleasant and comfortable ; the bright 
little woman who had come in the 
coach with me was soon chattering 
familiarly with the landlady, and be- 
fore I went in to dinner I had learned 
all about a wedding that had just 
taken place in Santa Cruz, in which 
transaction a delicate young gentle- 
man had fallen victim to the wiles 
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and arts of a female doctor. And 
she was not only a doctor, but “strong 
minded,” and believed in Graham- 
flour and cold-water cure, and had 
been looking for her “ affinity "’ these 
forty years! I offered up a silent 
prayer for the young gentleman — 
which prayer I repeated when the 
driver said that the lady had sent him 
some wedding -cake: two Graham- 
flour ‘‘ gems,” frosted with the white 
of anegg. He had tried one of them, 
not knowing what they were made of ; 
but the other one he had wisely kept 
uneaten, to remember her by. 

An acquaintance of mine, a gentle- 
man who had visited Switzerland, had 
said to me, when I spoke of crossing 
the mountains to Santa Cruz, ‘‘ You 
will find the scenery almost Alpine in 
its character, in some parts of the 
mountains ;” and he had not said too 
much. Flying along the hard road, 
the six fresh horses making light work 
of drawing us up, the panorama 
unrolled before us was truly grand. 
Sometimes the road ran along the 
mountain, fairly overhanging a steep 
descent; just opposite rose another 
mountain, and the narrow gorge 
opened suddenly on a soft green 
plain, rising gently upward till checked 
abruptly by a wall of rock, ascending 
almost perpendicularly,—the red- 
woods on it looking all the darker in 
contrast with the green meadows, — 
the white clouds and fog giving the 
appearance of snow-fields to the 
highest peaks beyond, 

The rain began to fall in earnest 
now and the road grew slippery, as I 
knew from the sudden unexpected 
scraping of the feet of one or the other 
of the horses, and the driver’s angry 
“What are you doing, Judy?” and 
encouraging “ Try that again, Punch.” 
Once or twice we came on vehicles 
drawn out of the way into little notches 
of the mountain-wall, where they 
found a precarious hold, by rocks be- 
ing jammed under the wheels, till the 
stage-coach could pass by. The 
horses and drivers alike of these teams 
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seemed to be aware of the fate await- 
ing them if the rocks gave way and 
they should be plunged down the 
mountain - side, for the animals turned 
their heads with spreading nostrils, 
and looked at us with wild eyes, as 
though beseeching to be relieved from 
their dangerous position as soon as 
possible. In fact, it is justly consid- 
ered a dangerous road, this narrow 
little strip of smooth ground, gained 
by force from the rugged mountain ; 
and though,thanks to the skill and care 
of the stage - drivers, serious accidents 
rarely occur, it is enough to make 
one’s hair stand on end to see that 
only an inch or two of crumbling and 
rolling sod lies between one’s safety 
and a precipice of several hundred 
feet. Yet I would not willingly have 
missed the sight of the ocean of fog 
far below, shrouding redwood and 
madrona and laurel -tree in impene- 
trable mist, while on the hillside each 
single redwood stood out like a tall 
dark phantom, — its gaunt form only 
half enveloped in a winding - sheet of 
flaky - white haze. 

The rain fell faster as we neared 
the summit of the range, and a smart - 
looking old lady who came to the 
door of one of the rough redwood 
houses where Cambridge stopped 
sometimes to deliver a package or a 
message, accounted for the fact of 
there being no rain in the Santa Clara 
Valley when there was rain up here, 
by saying that they charged such high 
rates of toll at the toll - gate below that 
the rain could not pass through. 
That, I think, was the last occasion 
on which I laughed during that trip. 
The lurches the stage gave, and the 
bumps we got, were so outrageously 
hard that my share of the general 
conversation, for the rest of the jour- 
ney, consisted only of ejaculations, 
such as: ‘Good gracious alive!” 
“ Dear me! whata jolt!” “Oh dear, 
I shall die !"*— and other intelligent 
sentences. One of my elbows was 
bruised, and my hat mashed into a 
shapeless pancake ; and had I worn 
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such things as cats, rats, and mice, in 
my hair, I know they must have tum- 
bled into my neighbor's lap. As it 
was, every hair - pin dropped out, and 
my beautiful tortoise-shell comb was 
sat upon and broken in three pieces 
by one of my fellow - travellers. 

The sun came out again as we rolled 
down the last gentle slope towards 
Santa Cruz, casting a pale fading 
light on the bay in the distance, the 
village nestling in the plain, and the 
dismantled Mission- building from 
which the town and county takes its 
name. Since I out with 
the day’s ride, I was rather gratified 
to see, after dinner, that the evening 
set in with a heavy fog. I should 
have been too tired to walk out, had 
the evening been ever so pleasant. 

If I had sent in a special request for 
a fine day, I could not have been 
suited better the next morning. It 
was charming; and my brother, who 
had met me in Santa Cruz, and was 
familiar with the place, proposed that 
we should “do” the beach and the 
town on foot that day, and the sur- 
rounding the 
next. We avoided the omnibus which 
makes hourly trips to the beach, pre- 
ferring to see every inch of the mile 
or two over which we had to go. Of 
the business part of the town, where 
the hotel stands, the least said the 
better; it is ugly and narrow and 
cramped, though I presume that quite 
a flourishing trade is carrfed on there. 
The rest of the town, that part built up 
with family residences, is picturesque 
and — beautiful; no other word will 
express it. One part of the town lies 
in a little valley, and the other parts 
lie on the different terraces or shelves, 
All these 
and terraces are covered with 


was worn 


country by carriage 


rising one above the other. 
hills 
the brightest green grass, and the cozy 
white houses crowning them lie em- 
bowered in a profusion of rose -trel- 
lises, ivy vines, and geranium - hedges. 
Early as the season is, the roses are 
in full bloom. Rare exotics are to be 


seen in the gardens of some of the 
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wealthier families, which gardens give 
ample evidence, in some cases, of the 
good taste and cultivation of their 
owners. Trees of all descriptions grow 
here, from the pepper-tree to the 
poplar- willows, growing almost as 
well as in San Jose. 

Slowly we sauntered from the hill 
down the long street leading to the 
beach. But the street runs suddenly 
against a steep bank, into 
which the most romantic stairway is 
cut, which we ascend, and find our- 
selves more pretty 
houses, built here expressly for the 
view they command. 

** How glad I am that I came here!’ 
I exclaimed, as I turned for a survey 
of the town andcountry. I knew that 
the ocean was rolling behind me, for 
I could hear the low hollow rumbling 
of the breakers on the beach below; 
but I would not turn to look on it till 
I had fixed a picture of the City of 
the Holy Crosson my mind. Beyond 
orchards and scattering gardens lay 
the town proper; a little to the right 
is the bed of the San Lorenzo River,— 
wide and shallow now, though filling 
up with such rapidity and acquiring 
such force sometimes during the win- 
ter that the strongly - built bridges 


green 


confronted by 


, 


spanning it have been repeatedly torn 
away. To the left, in the foreground, 
is a dark blue lakelet, clear and tran- 
quil, reflecting back the bank rising 
above it, where the buttercup and wild 
poppy were fluttering in the morning 
wind. From the highest point in the 
town looked down the Seminary of 
the Sisters, who have taken care 
that their house should be built on a 
rock. A little farther back rose the 
two domes of the Catholic church, an 
old building, comparatively, but built 
afterthe original Mission church close 
had fallen to ruins. Not 
quite so far up, but more to the left, 
outside the limits of the town, lie tan- 
neries and flouring - mills, the streams 
coming down from the mountains af- 
fording water - power sufficient for all 
these large establishments. (Let me 


beside it 
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say here, in parenthesis, that since the 
earthquake of 1868 the supply of 
water has increased, the volume not 
growing less even in the dryest and 
hottest season.) None of these build- 
ings and factories offend the eye ; on 
the contrary, with the large water- 
wheels, the trees planted onthe prem- 
ises, and the many whitewashed and 
neatly - painted sheds and out - build- 
ings surrounding them, they help to 
give an air of thrift and life to the 
whole country. 

On the bold green terrace above 
them lie two or three solitary adobe 
houses — landmarks only, now, but 
once the comfortable homes of the 
Spanish and native California people, 
who owned all the land they could 
see from the mountain ridge their 
casas occupied, Above rose a range 
of mountains, and in the wooded caii- 
ons to the right, which my field- 
glass revealed, were the powder- 
works and paper-mills for which 
Santa Cruz is widely known. Far 
above these rose loftier peaks, the 
“heaven -touching”"’ redwoods on 
them looking like shrubs in the blue 
distance. Below, to the right again, 
are fresh meadows ever rising upward, 
groves of chestnut, oak, laurel, and 
alder, alternating with them, till the 
summit of the range above them again 
shows only the sharply - defined shape 
of the redwoods. Following the slope 
down again, we come on the ocean at 
last, —the bay, rather, for across the 
glittering expanse I can see the Coast 
Range and the dim outline of the 
little town that bears the name of the 
bay — Monterey. 

There is something singularly and 
irresistibly attractive in a large sheet 
of water. When I had once seen the 
ocean, I could not rest till I found 
myself on the sandy beach, drawing 
the bright - colored sea - weeds out of 
the foaming swell. Naturally enough 
for a woman, I wanted to carry all the 
odd - shaped red and green and dun - 
colored leaves and balls home with 
me; but the peculiar odor attached to 
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the weeds effected a great deal more 
in my resolution to leave them behind 
than all the advice and ridicule of my 
brother. 

There are two wharfs or landings 
built out into the bay, where vessels 
are loaded and unloaded: one is 
perhaps twenty or thirty feet above 
the water, the other at least fifty. Of 
course it was the high, narrow one, 
without railing or guard around it, 
that my brother wanted to explore. 
Nearly one - half of the width is taken 
up by a railroad track,—a one- 
horse car running from the lime - 
depot above to the end of the wharf ; 
the other half is not by any means a 
pleasant promenade when the car 
comes whirling down behind you, the 
waves dash madly against the bank 
below you, and the whole thing shakes 
and quivers as though just ready to 
fall into the bosom of the waters that 
have wooed it for years. All my 
brother's ridicule“ failed to inspire me 
with sufficient bravery to go to the 
end of the wharf, and he straightway 
led me back and up the bank, where 
a large warehouse had been provi- 
ded with stairs on the outside, by 
means of which people could ascend 
to the top of the roof and look far out 
over the sea. Without hesitation I 
climbed the first flight, which brought 
me on a level with the roof, and here 
a fresh shower of ridicule was heaped 
on me because I would not go higher. 
Fortunately, my brother caught sight 
of a jet of water thrown up like a 
fountain in the bay, not far from the 
light - house, and, with the exclama- 
tion, “A whale! a whale!” he 
quickly adjusted the glass to suit my 
sight. The little streams were thrown 
up again and again, and, as near as 
we could count, there were from six 
to eight whales frolicking in the water. 

When my brother found that all his 
epithets were of no avail, he sat down 
on the first landing of the stairs beside 
me, and together we watched the men 
at work on the wharf below us. He 
gave me a great deal of valuable 
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information in regard to the growth of 
the town, the nature and quantity of 
the produce and goods shipped from 
it, and other important items— 
which I am afraid I have forgotten. 
But I do remember that one of the 
men, who hauled lime and lumber 
with his twelve-ox team, woz/d insist 
on hitting the foremost ox on the nose 
with a heavy stick, at which I became 
so enraged that my brother had to 
threaten to take me home before I 
could be quieted. 

I was hungry when my watch showed 
that it was only twelve o'clock, and it 
was at least two miles to the hotel 
from where we sat. I looked out on 
the sea once more from my elevated 
position, and thought it was no won- 
der the good people from San Fran- 
cisco came here in summer to bathe 
and have a good time generally. The 
white surf rolling up on the shining 
sand looks tempting enough for any- 
body to jump into. 

After lunch we took our way across 
the bridge over the San Lorenzo, and 
then into a forest, from which we 
emerged to see the trout swimming 
in another part of the San Lorenzo 
River. Then we came on the main 
road, and stopped awhile under the 
shade of a large oak tree, to look 
about us. 
the side of a hill, lay the burying- 
ground. The site was well chosen, 
for the young redwood and cypress 
trees growing there made it the most 
appropriate spot in the world for a 
churchyard—the white shafts and 
monuments making it one of the most 
beautiful ‘*God’s acres” I have ever 
What made it all the more 
looking was a_peach- 
orchard, with opening blossoms, lying 
between me and the hillside, and a 
group of weeping- willows, clothed in 
the first soft hues of spring, rising 
just beyond. The still dark trees and 
lonely white shafts, seen through this 
haze of bright color, were all the more 
melancholy and solemn to look on. 

We went back into the crowded 


Some distance away, on 


seen. 
impressive 
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streets, and climbed the hill to the old 
Spanish part of the town. There is 
very little left of this, except the Plaza, 
on which front the Catholic church 
and the Mission building, the face of 
which is covered with a weather- 
stained dress of dark boards. A few 
adobe houses still stand here, but they 
are so well preserved that I can hardly 
believe what I was told—that they 
served as quarters for the Spanish 
soldiers who here 
during the 7égime of the Padres. The 


were stationed 
soldiers, I believe, were not generally 
stationed so close to the Missions as 
must have been the case here; nor do 
I understand how the half-dozen men 
generally allowed to such a Mission 
could have quelled any outbreak 
among the Indians, should a serious 
disturbance ever have taken place. 
But from the few demoralized speci- 
mens of the descendants of the Mis- 
sion Indians which are seen loung- 
ing around the outskirts of the town, 
I fancy that their ancestors pos- 
sessed the chief virtue attributed to 
them — docility —in a remarkable de- 
gree. With the few remaining Indians 
it has become positive sloth and indo- 
lence; and soon these ghosts of a 
people who do not know what a tinge 
of romance the shadow of the crum- 
bling Mission- walls throws on them 
and their history, will cease to haunt 
the valley and the hillsides which 
their forefathers tilled under the guid- 
ing finger of the priest who brought 
the Cross of Christ to them from a far 
country. 

Pushing back the heavy door, we 
entered the first apartment of Mission 
building —littered up, as all the rest 
were, with straw and rubbish. This 
first room must have been the church, 
for in the whitewashed walls were still 
the niches where the images of the 
saints had stood ; and the place once 
occupied by the altar could readily be 
distinguished. All the furniture and 
belongings of the altar had been 
removed to the new church; but the 
simple arabesque, running low down 
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around the walls of the hall or room, 
was still perfectly fresh in color. The 
building was quite high for an adoée ; 
in one of the rooms at the end there 
was a stairway of rocks and adoée, 
which led to the loft overhead. None 
of the rooms were connected with 
each other; there was a low door 
leading from the outside into each 
separate room or division. One of 
these doors might be looked upon as 
a piece of art-work; the door itself 
was of a dark-red, while strips of 
white and pink painted wood, carved 
in serpentine lines, lay on the ground 
work, Thelock was anold- fashioned 
latch, but of iron; and the escutcheon 
was perforated in a pretty design, 
showing the pink under it in an 
artistic manner. To the right of the 
Mission building, sloping down toward 
the neglected Mission garden, is the 
old burial - ground, over which I looked 
vainly for any date which could carry 
me back anywhere near the period of 
the establishment of the Mission— 
1791. There were Spanish names 
there, and the names of native Cali- 
fornians, as well asthoseof Americans 
who had come among the first to the 
land of golden promises; and, grow- 
ing alike on the grave of the disap- 
pointed gold -hunter and native patri- 
arch, were the scarlet geranium and 
the fragrant rose of Castile. 

The Mission orchard was in blos- 
som — mighty trees, hardy pioneers of 
the more delicate and well - flavored 
fruit now abounding in the country. 
Some of the pear trees, I am told, are 
full eighty years old; and though not 
grafted or ennobled, the Padres at the 
Mission understood how to make a 
very ‘drinkable’ beverage out of the 
fruit, if the stories of people who pro- 
fess to have found all sorts of machin- 
ery in the old Mission loft can be 
relied on. Let us give due honor to 
the Padres — not for the use to which 
they put the pears, particularly — but 
for the industry and perseverance 
with which they paved the way for 
agriculture and general civilization. 
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Not that the old priests had been so 
utterly unselfish as to design placing 
the beautiful spots selected for the 
Missions at the service of the nation 
and people who now have possession 
of them ;—no, they made good use 
of the Indians, converted by them to 
the “true faith,” for their own profit; 
and the land, and the power over it, 
passed out of their hands very much 
against their wills and wishes. 

But we had tarried long, and the 
sun was slowly sinking, throwing yel- 
low light on the distant ocean, purple 
tints on the mountain, and the pecu- 
liarly sad shade that the afternoon 
sun always makes on the graves be- 
neath the Mission walls. Only the 
tinkling of the Angelus-bell was 
needed to complete a scene of perfect 
rest and peace; and I think I should 
have fallen on my knees myself, if 
the call for vesper prayers had just 
then sounded. 

The next day proved as fair and 
pleasant as the preceding one. Over 
this I rejoiced; but was snapped up 
short by my brother, who growled out, 
“Women never have any sense. 
Where are we going to get bread to 
eat next fall, if we don't have rain 
soon?” I hoped, in all sincerity, that 
the rain might come soon; neverthe- 
less, I could see no reason why I 
should not enjoy the sunshine of the 
day. We crossed the San Lorenzo at 
the little bridge, and then I was told 
that we were in the ancient fucdblo 
of Branciforte : that is, one of the few 
places settled long ago, and built up 
independently, neither as military sta- 
tion nor Catholic mission. A few old 
adobes are still scattered along the 
road, to show where the old fuecdlo 
once stood; but they are pretty well 
lost among the modern houses of the 
Americans. Farther out on the road 
are thriving gardens, almost farms, 
which belong to the Portuguese who 
come out here as fishermen and after 
a while settle down to till the soil, with 
the assistance of wife and child. As 
we passed on we came everywhere on 
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the evidences of wealth and plenty; 
vineyards had found their way down 
in the valley as far as this, and or- 
chards reached -almost down to the 
edge of the bay. It is so easy to gain 
a pleasant home, a thriving farm, from 
the generous soil! Two or three years 
will suffice to mature your graftings 
into full-bearing orchard trees, and 
stock your farm-yard with dairy-cattle 
and profit-bringing poultry. Yet, for 
all that, labor and frugality are neces- 
sary to obtain a home and an inde- 
pendence in this country as much as 
in any other. 

In Soquel, a little town a few miles 
distant from Santa Cruz, not far from 
the bay, are more flouring-mills. The 
Soquel creek, which affords water 
enough to drive them at all seasons 
of the year, becomes very high some- 
times during the winter, tearing away 
not only large trees, but houses and 
lots located anywhere within its reach. 
One mill, lying just outside tbe little 
town, on the creek or river, made an- 
other of the many romantic pictures 
I saw on this excursion. The build- 
ing looked gray with age, was shaded 
by large laurel, chestnut, and willow 
trees, and where the grain had been 
carried away by the wind or the birds, 
it had taken root in the sand accumu- 
lated on roof and window-frame, and 
was wreathing the old house with fresh 
garlands. The waterwheel stood still; 
and the water, falling ina stream from 
above, was dashed into foam and 
spray, against which the sun shone 
with a thousand different lights. 

Once more the sun was bright, as I 
took leave of Santa Cruz— mounted 
high on the outside seat at last. How 
could anyone want to be cooped up 
inside, when from the outside were to 
be seen the mountains? All this road 
had been hidden from me as I came; 
and the good-natured driver, in the 
course of the journey, stopped at dif- 
ferent times to let me enjoy the views 
to my heart’s content. First came 
smooth green hills, with groves of 
trees filling up the slopes; then we 
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climbed up higher, where the vine- 
yards cover the hillsides; then the 
road grows steeper, and we enter the 
forest, as we go into the mountains. 
Up, up we go, on the narrow road 
winding around the mountain — off to 
the right a forest of redwood rising on 
high, almost to the clouds—a verita- 
ble picture of the Thuringian Forest; 
the redwood bearing the greatest re- 
semblance to the pines of Germany. 
Down below us we see the crowns of 
more redwoods; and when the driver 
tells me that some of these trees have 
a height of two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred feet, I can realize how 
high up I am seated, here on the 
coach. No—I am not getting dizzy, 
as Cambridge seems to fear; I want to 
see to the bottom of that ravine, so I 
lean far over the edge of the coach. 
Manzanita grows low down among the 
trees—I can see the pinkish blossoms; 
the laurel, with its glossy leaves, and 
the madrona with its rough bark peel- 
ing off, to show the bright cinnamon 
color underneath, line the side of the 
ravine, while redwoods fill up the 
valley. 

Suddenly a steep dark wall rises 
before us—it is certainly impossible 
to scale that; but a little narrow strip 
of road, made of redwood-trunks and 
stones, runs into the dense woods, and 
takes us on a plateau directly, from 
where we can see a house which we 
passed quite early in the day. Still 
above us rises the highest range of 
mountains, where, with the aid of my 
glass, I discover patches of wild oats 
under the straight high shafts of the 
redwood trees. 

On the summit stands the house of 
Mountain Charley, who tends the toll- 
gate and keeps the road in repair. We 
had met him only a little way below, 
and, as it happened, near the scene 
of his fearful struggle with the grizzly 
bear which has given him the notori- 
ety of which he seems to be so little 
aware. It was a spot where the road 
fell off on both sides— making it diffi- 
cult at the present day for passengers 
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to choose which side they prefer going 
over on. Perhaps it was owing to the 
narrowness of this path that the en- 
counter between Mountain Charley 
and the grizzly took place; the man 
yielded the right of way to the beast 
—for Bruin had “ chawed” his fore- 
head up in such a manner, before 
tumbling him down the precipice, that 
the man was about dead when he got 
to the bottom. But some other hunt- 
ers happening along, they found that 
it would pay to carry him up to his 
cabin, where he recovered finally — 
wearing tothis day a silver plate some- 
where on the top of his head, in re- 
membrance of the bear's close em- 
brace. 

Near the summit were houses sur- 
rounded by peach-orchards, whose 
blossoms formed a strange contrast to 
the dark forest trees closing around 
them—the clear streams running 
down from the heights above, adding 
the last touch to a most striking pic- 
ture. The grand silence was broken, 
not marred, by the cry of the blue- 
jay, the song of the wild canary, and 
the chirping of the woodpecker ; while 
from the distant cafions came the faint 
sound of the woodman’s axe, felling 
the huge redwood trees. Cambridge 
pointed out to me where, during the 
last storm, a redwood had stretched 
its gigantic body across the road, so 
that they had to work from six in the 
evening till two o'clock the next day 
to cut and roll away a part of the 
trunk, Then he pointed out once 
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more the house we had passed early 
in the morning, and which seemed as 
near now, though from a different side, 
as it had been three or four hours ago, 
When the atmosphere is very clear, 
the ocean can be seen from the high- 
est point on the road; but a thin haze 
to-day only indicated the presence of 
the water. 

Down the mountains we now dashed 
—the foremost horses striking the 
very edge of the road, as some sharp 
corner was swiftly turned — the preci- 
pice yawning dark and threateningly 
below. At other times the mountain 
sloped down gently from the road, 
and it seemed only an inviting roll to 
the bottom where a stream of water 
was beckoning to us from among wil- 
low and laurel trees. Hazel and black- 
berry bushes hung, full of promises, 
on the bank above us. 

When we last stopped to change 
horses, I proposed to go inside; but 
Cambridge objected. I must stay out- . 
side till we reached Santa Clara, where 
I was to take the train for San Fran- 
cisco. 

At the depot, as the train was rush- 
ing in from San Jose, I said to Cam- 
bridge : 

“Good-by. I am going down to 
the south-coast counties next, and 
wish I could find some one like your- 
self driving the stages there.” 

“I shall change off immediately for 
that route,” he replied gallantly, lift- 
ing his hat as he remounted the stage, 
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CONVICTED 


BOUT the year 1840, there 
occurred a criminal trial in 


Franklin County in the State of Ver- 
mont (St. Albans being the shire or 
county town), that, by reason of the 
peculiarities of the evidence exhibited, 
possessed more than ordinary interest. 
I have been requested to revive its 
memory; and the following narrative 
is the result of my personal observa- 
tion and remembrance. 

I may as well here state that at the 
time of the alleged murder— or triple 
murder if there were any — the law of 
Vermont denounced the penalty of 
death by hanging, to that crime. Im- 
mediately after the perpetration of the 
crime in question, the Legislature of 
that State, in deference to a public 
sentiment then prevailing and exten- 
sively gaining ground in New Eng- 
land, repealed the penal clause of the 
then existing law, and substituted in 
its stead, solitary confinement in the 
State’s prison for the period of one 
year, after the expiration of which 
term,upon a warrant of the Governor of 
the State issued for that purpose under 
his hand and official seal, the con- 
victed person was to be taken from 
such prison and hanged by the neck 
until dead. Such at least, if not the 
words, was the substance of the new 
law. Whether inadvertently or by 
design I know not, but no saving 
clause was provided whereby previous 
offenders might be prosecuted and 
punished under the old law. This 
enactment it was thought would effec- 
tually abolish capital punishment in 
the State, as no Governor upon his 
own motion would be likely to issue 
the proper warrant. 

After the repeal of the old law and 
the passage of the new, the accused 
person whose trial I shall attempt to 
relate, was indicted for murder and 
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tried. His name was Eugene Clifford. 
According to his own statement, he 
was a deserter from the British army 
then stationed in Lower Canada, 
Fleeing from his pursuers, he made 
his way to the town of Fairfield, in 
Franklin County, some twelve or fif- 
teen miles distant from the Canada 
line. Here, previous to his arrest, he 
had resided about a year, working 
industriously, mostly as a hired hand 
at farming ; and in the mean time had 
married a widow having two children, 
and possessed of a small freehold 
worth from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars. He at this 
time apparently of the age of thirty or 
thirty - five years; he was civil and 
even gentlemanly in his bearing, and 
if a good stalwart form, raven black 
hair and eyes, a well formed and well 
complexioned face, make part of the 
inventory of ‘ good looks,” Clifford 
might almost have been called hand- 
some. He had made but few ac- 
quaintances in Fairfield, and could 
scarcely be said to have formed a 
character, either good or bad ; but if 
in law no character passes for a good 
one, he could have claimed the bene- 
fit of this charitable presumption. 

In this town is a pond or small lake, 
about three miles long and from one- 
half to three - fourths of a mile wide, 
its length running north and south. 
Its shores are, or were, widely bor- 
dered with a belt of timber and 
undergrowth, broken in upon here 
and there by farm clearings extending 
to the lake. An occasional house 
appeared upon or near its banks, and 
mostly located towards its northern 
extremity ; but on the whole the sur- 
roundings of the lake and its neigh- 
borhood were only sparsely inhabited. 

Clifford, after his marriage, resided 
with his wife on her little homestead 
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at the eastern side of the lake and 
about a mile distant therefrom ; and, 
for aught that appeared to the con- 
trary, they lived contentedly and 
happily together. 

One Sunday in the early part of 
October, they started, with the two 
children, to make a visit with a family 
of the wife’s acquaintance, living some 
distance away on the western side of 
the lake. The day was boisterous, 
cloudy, and chilly throughout, with a 
high wind blowing from the west. 
Near the shore where the road passing 
Clifford's home terminated, lived a 
family who were the owners of a 
small boat, loosely made of rough 
boards, and at best only sufficient to 
carry three persons with safety in 
moderate weather. If more severely 
tried, it needed to be in the manage- 
ment of a skilled boatman. This 
diminutive craft Clifford borrowed to 
cross over the water with his wife and 
children —the youngest aged some 
fifteen months, and the oldest about 
three years. The boat had two seats, 
one for the rower, and one at the 
stern —the latter resting over its 
upper line or gunwale. The wife, 
with both children in her lap wrapped 
up with two shawls —a Highland 
plaid and a silk,—was seaied at the 
stern; and Clifford occupied the 
rower’s seat, and of course was oars- 
man. With considerable difficulty, 
occasioned by the wind and waves 
and his own evident ignorance of 
water -craft, Clifford got away from 
the shore and started on his voyage. 

From the point of starting to the 
western shore where he was intending 
to land, the lake was nearly if not quite 
three - fourths of a mile wide; and 
both points were nearer its northern 
than southern extremity. Except in 
the instance hereafter mentioned, it 
does not appear that the boat, after 
its first few rods of starting, was 
observed by any one in its passage 
across the lake. According to the 
statement of the person who owned 
the boat, Clifford left the shore about 
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one o'clock in the afternoon, and his 
awkwardness in managing the boat 
was noticed. Of the manner in which 
the wife and two children were 
drowned on this voyage, nothing is 
known save what is gathered from the 
statement of Clifford. His story was 
this: That as the boat was approach- 
ing the western shore, the wife sitting 
and holding the children as before 
stated, the boat gave a sudden lurch, 
when the three fell into the water; 
that he sprang tothe stern of the boat 
to rescue them, and in so doing the 
boat careened or capsized, and he 
himself fell in and went to the bottom ; 
that, struggling and strangling, he 
rose to the surface and caught an oar 
that happened to be within reach, and 
looking for wife and children, found 
they had disappeared ; that the boat 
was some distance away, a rod or 
two; that being no swimmer, he had 
great difficulty to keep himself afloat, 
but that he did succeed, scarcely. 
knowing how, in attaining a point 
where he could touch bottom, and 
then waded to shore. 

It appeared that the first account or 
notice which Clifford gave of the 
drowning of his wife and children was 
to the family at the house where he 
borrowed the boat, and late in the 
afternoon of the same day. Toreach 
this house, Clifford must have trav- 
elled a distance of about two miles, 
passing by or near several inhabited 
dwellings. At the time of his arrival 
his clothes and hair were dripping 
with water, so much so that it was 
afterwards insisted at his trial that he 
must have renewed his bath on the 
way, to corroborate and give force to 
his story. His hat was missing, and 
was never found. The boat was dis- 
covered at the eastern shore, partially 
filled with water. Search was imme- 
diately made to discover the bodies, 
but whether on the same or succeed- 
ing day I do not remember. Under 
the guidance of Clifford, little trouble 
was had in finding two, those of the 
wife and oldest child. They were 
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found at the bottom, immediately 
where the water attained a sudden 
depth of ten or twelve feet by reason 
of asharp set - off, while at the distance 
of a few yards toward the shore the 
depth was but four or five feet. The 
body of the youngest child was found 
on the following day, at the eastern 
shore of the lake; it being thought 
that its clothes floated it and that it 
never sank. When the search ended, 
it was a noticeable fact that zezther of 
the shawls had been found. Clifford 
—throughout the one object of suspi- 
cion and remark— betrayed nothing 
in his manner to excite the unfavora- 
ble criticism of the most jealous 
observer. I do not remember that 
any inquest was held over the bodies 
—an omission then not uncommon ; 
but Clifford was put under arrest, and 
a court of inquiry held by two magis- 
trates of the town, when all the facts 
attainable were brought out much as 
I have related, and he was discharged; 
an opinion being entertained that there 
was not sufficient evidence to hold him 
for further trial. 

Clifford was now at liberty; and 
though conscious that he was still an 
object of suspicion, he manifested no 
alarm, and no disposition to flee, 
although his opportunity was ample. 
After the lapse of ten days or more, 
he was re -arrested, for the reason that 
had been discovered 
which was thought material to the 
question of his guilt. The newly dis- 
covered evidence was this: 

A woman of the name of Marvin, 
residing nearly a mile and a half 
northwest of the lake, and more than 
two miles distant from the scene of 
the drowning, had a dream, as she 
declared, that repeated itself on three 
successive nights (thus fulfilling a tra- 
ditional test of its truth), by means of 
whose psychologic agency or power 
she looked back into the past, and 
saw Clifford, after he had drowned his 
wife and children, come out of the 
water bearing the two shawls in his 
arms, and, proceeding to a point some 
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fifteen or twenty rods from the shore, 
through timber and undergrowth, de- 
posit them ina clump of alder-bushes, 
twisting them together and matting 
and tangling the grass overthem, A 
fallen tree by the side of the alder 
group was also a visional witness of 
the hiding - place. Thus far the dream 
related to the past; but its scope also 
prevised the future of poor Clifford. 
She dreamed that he would be tried, 
and upon her testimony convicted of 
the crime of murder; that he would 
not be hung, but perpetually impris- 
oned, until by slow decay mind and 
body should perish. 

This dream Mrs, Marvin repeated 
to her husband and family each morn- 
ing after its recurrence, and each suc- 


ceeding morning more and more 
emphatically expressed her belief 


that her dream was true, and that the 
shawls would be found at the place 
indicated by it. So established and 
firm was her conviction as to the lo- 
cality of the shawls, that she besought 
her husband to accompany her and 
make search for them; but he was 
unimpressible and incredulous, and 
feared the derision that would ensue 
in case of failure. The objective point 
of the dream was the discovery of the 
hidden articles; and little attention 
was paid to that portion of it that 
foreshadowed the fate of Clifford. 
Mrs. Marvin, to use her own language 
when a witness, “ felt impelled” to 
make search for the missing shawls. 
She persuaded two of her neighbors 
to go with her, as much to be wit- 
nesses of her integrity as to aid in the 
search. She had never been nearer 
the locality of the supposed hidden 
articles, or of the drowning, than her 
own house ; and from there the view 
was wholly interrupted by intervening 
hill and woodland. Indeed, from 
thence the lake itself could not be 
seen ; but the locality of the crime or 
accident, whichever it might be, had 
then become notorious. 

One morning of this October, per- 
haps two weeks after the calamity, 
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Mrs. Marvin and her friends started 
on their mission. As there was no 
road leading to or near the place 
sought, they proceeded to the shore 
of the lake, and travelled near its 
bank until they arrived at a point 
where it was known that the bodies 
had been found. Thence, under the 
guidance of Mrs. Marvin, they walked 
back from the shore through growing 
timber and underbrush, a dozen rods 
ormore, when Mrs. Marvin exclaimed, 
“‘See, yonder is the clump of alders 
that I saw in my dream!” and after 
proceeding on a little further she 
added, ‘‘ And there is also the log. 
Now for the shawls!” They ap- 
proached the alder group; and be- 
neath it, covered over with tangled 
grass, behold the shawls! wadded up 
and twisted together, still moist, and 
slightly flecked with sand. 

This discovery determined the fate 
of Clifford. He was, as before stated, 
again arrested ; a court of inquiry was 
held, witnesses were summoned and 
sworn, and among them of course 
Mrs. Marvin, who, under oath, related 
her dream as above stated. The 
shawls were produced, and all the 
circumstances attending their dis- 
covery related. In fact, a full and 
perhaps fair investigation was had, 
with little regard to legal formalities, 
but with honest intent by the magis- 
trates todo justice, In spite of them- 
selves, they, in common with others, 
interpreted the dream to mean, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord,”’ Clifford was bound 
over, and imbailably committed to 
jail. 

It may be here said that Mrs. Marvin 
was a lady of most irreproachable 
character, the wife of a well-to-do, 
respectable, and fairly intelligent 
farmer, and in no wise addicted to 
superstitions of any kind, nor more 
subject to dreams than other people ; 
and she was, withal, a woman of 
good mental vigor and _ intelligence. 
In her cross - examination at the final 
trial, a good temper, ready and un- 
studied answers, and a calm womanly 


manner, sustained her throughout ; 
so that her testimony escaped unchal- 
lenged by Clifford's defenders, 

At the next April term of Franklin 
County Court —a court corresponding 
to circuit or district courts having 
general jurisdiction in many other 
States — Clifford was indicted for the 
murder of his wife. At the trial, 
Judge Redfield —then and long after 
one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont, who is not only 
extensively known as an acceptable 
and learned judge, but also as an 
author of various legal treatises of 
high authority with courts and law- 
yers—presided., Clifford was zeal- 
ously prosecuted and ably defended. 
Orlando Stevens, Esq., appeared in 
behalf of the State, assisted by some 
one whose name is not remembered ; 
and H. R. Beardsley and Stephen S. 
Brown, Esqrs., represented the de- 
fense. To Vermonters whose memo- 
ries extend over the last two decades, 
these are lawyerly names. The evi- 
dence, elicited from various witnesses, 
and such as I have attempted sub- 
stantially to relate, was adduced. 
The dream was bereft of some of its 
proportions by excluding that portion 
of it which referred to the future pun- 
ishment and treatment of Clifford; 
but it was found impracticable to 
separate it from the search and dis- 
covery of the shawls, and to that 
extent, in spite of objection and pro- 
test, it was told to the jury. 

It was also further, but not very 
satisfactorily, shown by a witness who 
happened to be passing at the south 
end of the lake and more than a mile 
and one-half distant, that on the fatal 
Sunday, he thought he saw a boat 
apparently making towards the west- 
ern shore, and not far away from it; 
that from the casual look he gave it 
he would rather think there was but 
one person in it,—but of this he 
would not be certain, as he paid but 
little attention to it, and the afternoon 
was dark and hazy; he did not watch 
the boat, but merely looked at it; did 
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not see it land, and could not say 
whether it was twenty or forty rods 
from shore,—it might have been 
more, or it might have been less; the 
day was windy, and he thought it was 
about the middle of the afternoon 
when he noticed the boat; did not 
see the oars moving, and did not look 
at the boat long enough to note much 
if any change of position ; he had the 
impression it was moving towards the 
western shore. 

This closed the evidence on the part 
of the State, and the defense called no 
witnesses. The case was then fully 
argued on both sides, the evidence 
commented upon, and the law, so far 
as the jury needed to know it, ex- 
plained. 

Judge Redfield then charged the 
jury—not by written instructions, 
prepared by counsel, but verbally, 
both judge and jury standing the 
while. Without attempting to report 
his charge, I merely say that, in re- 
gard to the dream of Mrs. Marvin, he 
told the jury they should wholly dis- 
regard it; however truthful it might 
seem to be, it was not evidence; 
and though it might have led 
to the discovery of the shawls worn 
on the person of the deceased at the 
time of her death, as from the evi- 
dence it doubtless did, still it should 
have no more effect upon their minds 
in regard tothe defendant's guilt than 
if they had been found by accident, 
ordinary search, or any other agency. 

The jury retired; and, after a long 
consultation, returned into court. 
According to the formula then ob- 
served in Vermont courts, the jury, 
standing in front of their seats, after 
answering to their names, were in- 
quired of by the clerk, through their 
foreman, if they had agreed upon a 
verdict. In this instance the foreman 
replied, ‘‘ We have.”’ The sheriff then 
ordered the prisoner to stand. The 
clerk then said, ‘‘ Mr. Foreman, look 
at the prisoner at the bar;” and then 
to the prisoner, ‘ Prisoner at the bar, 
look at the foreman. What say you, 
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Mr. Foreman, is the prisoner at the 
bar guilty or not guilty ?”” The reply 
was,‘‘Guilty.”” Clifford's face blanched 
instantly and fearfully. He would 
have fallen insensible to the floor, had 
he not been upheld by the sheriff and 
his assistants. In this condition he 
was returned to the jail. In a few 
days he was again brought into court 
for further action of the law; and if 
I were only to add that the judge did 
his duty in the premises, would not 
lawyers widely disagree what that duty 
was, and what the further fate or for- 
tune of Clifford ? I do not propose to 
discuss questions of law; I take the 
part of narrator only. 

The prosecuting attorney moved the 
court t# pronounce the sentence of the 
law upon the defendant, found guilty 
by the jury of the crime of murder, 
and read to the court the new statute 
law to which I have already adverted. 
To this proceeding the defendant's 
counsel objected. They knew of no 
law whereby the prisoner could be 
further prosecuted or punished. True, 
there was a law then in force declar- 
ing what should be the punishment 
affixed to the crime of murder ; but 
that law had no existence at the time 
of committing the crime charged in 
the indictment. As to this alleged 
crime, the law was ex fost facto, and 
retrospective also. The law in exist- 
ence at the time of the alleged mur- 
der had been since repealed, without 
any saving clause for previous offend- 
ers. To this it was replied, that the 
old and new law were identical in 
terms, both denouncing the penalty of 
death by hanging ; the new law only 
differing from the old by postponing 
the day of execution, thus mercifully 
giving to the criminal a penitential 
probation for the period of one year. 
It was a merciful provision in his be- 
half, and it made no difference if the 
offender was finally executed under 
an order of the governor instead of a 
precept of the court. The prisoner's 
counsel responded, protesting that 
they could not appreciate the justice 
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or mercy of a “ penitential probation ” 
in solitary confinement in the State’s 
prison for a term of one year, or even 
longer. The imprisonment in solitary 
confinement was as much a part of 
the penalty as the hanging. Neither 
could be inflicted without the other ; 
they were indivisible. 

I condense as much as possible the 
arguments of counsel; I could not 
give them in full were I to attempt it, 
and it may well be supposed that 
thirty years have somewhat dimmed 
my recollection of the events and in- 
cidents of the trial. 

All intermediate questions having 
been disposed of, the prisoner was 
asked if he had anything to say why 
the judgment of the law should not be 
pronounced upon him. Clifford, 
standing up, made an ineffectual ef- 
fort to speak ; but utterance failed 
him, and he said nothing. His mind 
had seemed, ever since the announce- 
ment of the verdict, to be in a maze. 
After addressing to the prisoner some 
proper and fitting words, the judge 
pronounced his sentence, which was 
in its material parts nearly in the lan- 
guage of the new law, as I have called 
it, namely: ‘ That you, Eugene Clif- 
ford, be taken from here to the jail 
from whence you came; that from 
thence you be taken to Windsor, in 
the county of Windsor, and there be 
committed to the State’s prison, and 
there kept and held in solitary con- 
finement for the term of one year; 
and that you thus be held and kept 
within the said prison, until the Gov- 
ernor of the State issue a warrant un- 
der his hand and official seal for your 
execution; and that at the time and 
place mentioned therein, you be 
hanged by the neck till you are 
dead.” 

Here my personal knowledge of 
Clifford ends, and I might here end 
my narration ; but to verify what may 
seem a prophetic manifestation, and 
gratify any curiosity that may have 
been awakened in Clifford's behalf, I 
will follow out his sad history. He 
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was in due time taken to the State's 
prison, and there placed in solitary 
confinement. I imagine few know 
the terrible significance of this term; 
that it is worse than death, philan- 
thropy now fully admits. The soul of 
the sufferer at the stake, by the axe, 
or the gallows, with 


** One pang, one bound, escapes control : ”” 


but not so with the victim of solitary 
confinement. Even with the aid of 
the experience of Sylvio Pellico, let 
those who can, conceive or describe 
its awful horrors! I can neither do 
one nor the other, and forego the at- 
tempt. Clifford entered upon this 
living tomb for his new home. 
Thenceforward the hand of decay, 
affecting mind and body alike, was 
upon him. They travelled on to- 
gether, hand in hand, and each suc- 
ceeding month found Clifford less and 
less himself, and less and less a man, 
And yet his solitary existence must 
have been a few times relieved by a 
kind - hearted warden. He discovered 
that Clifford was possessed of a belief 
that the jury who tried him, instead 
of finding him guilty, had declared 
him not guilty. So persistently did 
he cling to this idea, that the warden 
was induced to write to his lawyers to 
ascertain if there were or could possi- 
bly be any mistake about the verdict. 
Not receiving a ready reply, the inter- 
ested warden wrote a second letter to 
the parish Episcopal priest where Clif- 
ford had his trial, seeking the same 
information. He was soon answered 
that there was no misapprehension 
or mistake, 

The process of dementation and 
decay went on so rapidly with the 
prisoner, that before a year expired 
he had become a helpless wreck in 
body and acomplete idiot in mind. 
He was removed to the insane asylum 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, where —his 
body bereft of pain or sensibility, and 
his mind of all intelligence — he soon 


after died. 
J. J. Bearvstey. 
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THE ALASKANS AT HOME. 


HREE years ago there were in 
é i Alaska two hundred Americans, 
exclusive of the military, two thousand 
Russians, and atleast eight thousand 
Aleutians. At present the white pop- 
ulation is much less. The number of 
Indians has never been definitely as- 
certained, but it is larger than that of 
the whites, Aleutians and mixed pop- 
ulation combined. Some of the Indian 
tribes bear a remarkable resemblance 
to the Japanese, and they have a tra- 
dition that many years ago yellow 
men came to Alaska in boats, passing 
along the Aleutian chain of islands to 
the main land. Trinkets said to have 
been brought by them from their for- 
mer home are still preserved. Their 
language has some points of similarity 
with the Japanese, and they have also 
a system of caste. Those belonging 
to the lowest grade are absolute slaves, 
and when achief dies two or more of 
this class are executed, in order that 
they may be ready to wait on their 
master in the spirit-land. Strangula- 
tion is the method in vogue for such 
executions. Two or three attempts to 
provide a pleasant future for their 
fellow - beings in this delectable man- 
ner were frustrated by General Davis 
during his brief stay in Sitka. 
Excepting along the Yukon river 
and its tributaries, the interior of 
Alaska is, so far as explored, almost 
uninhabited. Captain Raymond's ex- 
pedition up the Yukon developed the 
fact that there are not more than five 
thousand Indians inthat region. The 
coast Indians of Alaska are idol - wor- 
shippers, and near Forts Wrangle and 
Tongas they have erected gigantic 
images of wood, some of which are a 
hundred feet in height, painted in 
bright colors. Near these images they 
assemble to perform their religious 


rites, singing, dancing, etc. They 
burn the bodies of their dead, care- 
fully preserving the ashes, which they 
keep in wooden boxes in a sacred in- 
closure near their dwellings. They 
pay great respect to these remains, 
and spend much time in decorating 
them in their rude way. These cere- 
monies are a part of their religion, 
which seems to have a great deal to 
do with the future life and very little 
with the present. Their religion does 
not deter them from the most beastly 
practices, nor is it any bar to the sale 
or prostitution of their children. The 
Indians are very fond of showy dress, 
although they generally wear but little 
clothing of any kind—most of them 
contenting themselves with a blanket. 

The Indian village adjoining Sitka, 
and separated from it only by astock- 
ade, consists of two rows of log huts, 
in which live about one thousand In- 
dians. The huts have no windows; 
a round hole serves for door and win- 
dow, and another hole in the centre 
of the roof lets out the smoke and im- 
pure air. In cold weather they have 
a fire on the mud - floor, in the middle 
of the hut, around which they gather. 
The males do the hunting and fishing, 
and the females cultivate the garden 
and sell game, fish, etc. The Indians 
are dishonest and grossly selfish. 
They will cheat a customer in a trade, 
and, before he leaves, will, if possible, 
steal the article they have just sold; 
yet they are industrious, and, when 
not drunk, are peaceable. They will 
sacrifice almost anything for whiskey 
or tobacco. Their chief articles of 
diet are fish and smoked bear meat. 
The Indian market was, during the 
Russian administration, well regula- 
ted and cleanly ; the prices were fixed 
by the Governor, and fair dealing was 
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strictly enforced. Less care is now 
taken as to cleanliness, and the ava- 


ricious dealers are allowed to drive 


the best bargain they can. Prices, 
however, are generally very low. 


There are two markets in Sitka, at one 
of which may be purchased beef, mut- 
ton, pork, etc., procured by steamer 
from Puget Sound, and at the other — 
kept by Indians —fish, venison, wild 
fowl, and vegetables. A deer weigh- 
ing one hundred pounds may be 
bought, without the skin, for one dol- 
lar, and salmon for five to ten cents 
per fish. Wild fowl is cheap in pro- 
portion. 

The Indians, though extremely fil- 
thy, are generally healthy and hardy, 
the exceptions being in the main those 
who have become infected with loath- 
some diseases since the advent of the 
whites. The men are tall and well 
formed. The squaws are of a lighter 
color than the males, and have more 
of the marks of Asiatic origin. They 
are very fond of ornament, and nearly 
all of them have pieces of ivory or 
bone suspended from their lips or 
nose. They wear rings of silver and 
copper on the fingers, and bracelets 
on wrists and ankles. 

The better class of Russians in 
Alaska are intelligent and respectable, 
but the lower orders are not much 
more cleanly than the Indians. A 
faithful description of their extreme 
nastiness would not merely excite the 
disgust, but tax the credulity of the 
reader. Most of the Russians of Sitka 
are very poor, and since the dissolu- 
tion of the Russian Fur Company few 
of them have had employment. If 
they had energy and intelligence they 
could engage in industrial enterprises 
for themselves. The field of labor is 
broad and the harvest always ready, 
but they have little self-reliance and 
no enterprise. They subsist chiefly 
on fish and coarse bread. The men 
are willing to work for low wages, but 
cannot obtain employment at any 
price; while the women, whatever 
they may have been previous to the 
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American occupation, are now lost to 
shame. The advent of a few enter- 
prising capitalists in Alaska would be 
a blessing to the people, while the ad- 
venturers themselves would probably 
do a profitable business. 

The Russians are very strict in the 
observance of their religious ceremo- 
nies, seemingly acting on the princi- 
ple that the more immoral they are 
the more devotional it is necessary to 
become. The 
clergy are not much better than the 
laity, but the bishops are respectable 
and of dignified demeanor. 

The Aleutians are not properly Rus- 
sians, and cannot be classed as In- 
dians. They are evidently of Asiatic 
origin, are intelligent, very mild in 


lower orders of the 


disposition — cowardly, in fact,— and 
of a light yellow color. They havea 
language of their own, but most of 
them speak Russian. They have 
schools and churches, are industrious, 
and many of them are well educated, 
some of the men being good account- 
ants and excellent men, 
Nearly all of them can read. In in- 
telligence and morality they are far 
superior to the lower class of Russians, 
During the last three years at least 
three thousand Alaskans ( including 
Aleutians and Russians,) have left the 
territory ; some going to Siberia, some 
to Russia, and a few to California and 
Washington Territory. One-half of 
the American population have also 
departed. 

People who have not visited Alaska 
are incredulous when told that it has 
not a severe climate. The coast of 
Alaska is on nearly the same isother- 
mal line with Washington Territory. 
The Sitka Ice Company are obliged 
to go to Kadiack, hundred 
miles further north, in order to obtain 
ice of sufficient thickness. At Sitka 
snow seldom remains on the ground 
more than three or four days, and at 
Kadiack not much longer. The 
severe cold weather lasts but about 
thirty days. The climate of Kadiack 
and the Aleutian Islands, although 


business 
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colder than that of Sitka, is more 
agreeable, there being less rain and 
fog. At Sitka there are in each year 
on an average about one hundred 
and thirty days of clear, pleasant and 
mild weather; thirty days cold, clear 
and frosty; and over two hundred 
days of foggy, showery, rainy or 
snowy weather. The thermometrical 
record at Sitka shows that the mean 
temperature of the summer months 
is about fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and 
in the coldest weather of winter about 
twenty degrees. The mercury seldom 
falls lower than ten degrees above 
zero during any winter night. Com- 
pare this with the temperature of New 
York, where the mercury sometimes 
falls to twenty degrees de/ow zero; or 
with that of Minnesota, where it con- 
geals in the bulb of the thermometer. 
Yet the people boast of their fine cli- 
mate, and think Sitka lies in the 
region of eternal snow. The interior 
of Alaska is very cold, and the greater 
portion of it uninhabited. A large 
proportion of the Indians live near 
the coast, the climate of which is 
modified by the sea breeze. The 
water is so warm that the Indians 
bathe in the surf during the most 
severe weather of winter; the water 
then is warmer than the atmosphere. 

Alaska cannot be called an agri- 
cultural country, although there are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of 
arable land in it, fit for the produc- 
tion of root crops, and the more hardy 
fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries, 
etc. Immense quantities of cranber- 
ries are gathered by the Indians, 
There are a few sheltered valleys 
where oats and barley have been 
cultivated with success. Pasturage 
is good almost everywhere near the 
coast, and in Kenay and Kadiack 
white and bur clover grows in abun- 
dance. Wheat will grow, but does 
not ripen well, on account of fog. In 
Sticken valley there are thousands of 
acres of tillabie land, which might be 
made to yield sustenance for a white 
population, but at present there is not 


much prospect of an early settlement 
of a region so remote and with so 
many disadvantages. Vegetables are 
raised in Sitka; but the climate, 
although not fatal to the growth of 
grain, is too damp at the season 
when grain might be expected to 
mature, if ever. Corn grows, but 
does not ripen. Sitka is not as favor- 
able in this respect as some other 
portions of the territory. The town 
is situated on the western side of 
Baranoff island, and is nearly sur- 
rounded by mountains, the tops of 
which are always covered with snow. 
At the base of the mountains are 
patches of alluvial, clayey soil, 
through which many channels have 
been cut by small streams of clear, 
cold water, which, with never- failing 
supply, run down the mountain side. 

Much has been said and written 
about the importance of the fur seal 
product of two little islands on the 
coast of Alaska, while the immense 
resources of the vast region of terri- 
tory beyond have been overlooked ; 
although the seal islands in compar- 
ison are mere specks on the outskirts. 
The cod fishery off the Alaska coast 
ere many years will far outvalue the 
fur product of St. George and St. 
Paul, concerning which so much is 
said. The salmon fishery is already 
very profitable, while the catching of 
halibut, sardine and herring, and the 
whale fishery, also present an almost 
unlimited field for American enter- 
prise. The coast of New Foundland 
does not equal in value the fisheries 
of Alaska, where the sea fairly swarms 
with the finny tribe, the product of 
centuries of fecundity undisturbed by 
man. 

The interior fur trade might be 
greatly increased, and it is perhaps of 
more permanent and reliable value 
than the uncertain yield of the fur 
seal, Martens, lynx, bear, beaver 
and fox abound, and their skins can 
be purchased from the natives ata 
low price. It is but a few years since 
the fur seal came to the islands of St. 
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George and St. Paul, and there is no 
certainty that they may not disappear 
as suddenly as they came. Instead 
of allowing one company the monop- 
oly of the business, the islands should 
be under the control of an honest 
Government officer, who should per- 
mit the Aleutians already on the 
islands to take only at the proper 
season and in a proper manner a 
limited number of full grown males. 
They should then be allowed to sell 
the skins to the best customer they 
could find, the Government tax on 
each being paid before shipment. 
Under such asystem, honestly carried 
out, the seals would neither be exter- 
minated nor frightened away. 

Next to the fur and fishery business 
of Alaska the most important resource 
of the country is its immense forests 
of timber. The interior is not well 
wooded, the trees being mostly small, 
but the coast forests are of great ex- 
tent and value; and:so far from the 
country being injured by cutting them 
down, their removal would undoubt- 
edly result in greatly improving the 
climate, and would thus aid in the 
development of a region which in 
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time would be fit for culture. Clear 
away the forests, and the rainfall, now 
so great, would be diminished, the 
timber would be a source of wealth, 
and its absence a benefit to the land. 

The mineral wealth of Alaska is 
undoubtedly large. Gold and copper 
deposits have been found, but their 
value is as yet problematical. Iron 
ore exists to an extent beyond com- 
putation. So great was the quantity 
of iron in the vicinity of the location 
chosen for observing the eclipse of 
1869 that the astronomical instru- 
ments were affected by the attrac- 
tion, and Professor Davidson was 
obliged to seek a more favorable 
point for observation. For the reduc- 
tion of this ore nature has provided, 
in the vicinity, beds of highly inflam- 
mable bituminous coal. So Alaska, 
instead of being a region of impene- 
trable snow and intense cold, barren 
of verdure, and fit only for the home 
of the bear and the hut of the Esqui- 
maux, is in reality a country of mild 
climate, imperial dimensions, and 
rich in resources of varied character 
and enormous extent. 

W. N. Stocum 
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A LONG STORY IN A FEW WORDS. 


I. 


6c T Dixon you will be only forty 
A miles from home!” 
“Yes, But what of it? 
“One hour to wait for the train 
north, two hours’ ride on the cars, 
and thirty minutes more to Emma.” 
‘Nice to think of, old fellow, — but 
do n't you fret about it. I shall see 
you with your mother at Decatur first. 
Em will wait. She agreed to, and her 
word is as good as the Bank of Cali- 
fornia.” 
“Yes; but you have kept her wait- 





ing six years, and for nine months she 
has n't heard aword from you. You're 
good to me, Jo, but you can't help my 
case. I'm done for.” 

“Your mother will bring you round, 
old boy , and I'm bound to see you 
home. So shut up about Em. I've 
good news to pay her for a long spell 
of no news.” 

The invalid and his companion 
were returning gold-seekers. The 
sick man lay across two seats in a 
railway car, which had been arranged 
for the purpose ; and his thin, pale 
face, and frequent turns of violent 
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coughing, showed the last stages of 
consumption. The other was a stout, 
rough -looking man, bearded as no 
pard ever was, about whom nothing 
seemed tender but two wonderfully 
sweet blue eyes. But he hung over 
his friend like a mother over a sick 
child, and moved him from time to 
time with a skill and gentleness quite 
out of keeping with his rugged appear- 
ance, 

Presently the sick man spoke again : 

“They are stopping now. The en- 
gineer don't jerk us as he did a while 
ago. 

“You bet, I stopped that. That bit 
of shiner that I gave him went to his 
he’d hang it 


stomach. He swore 
round his baby’s neck. 
‘‘I say, Jo, maybe you ‘ll see some 
of your old neighbors at Dixon.” 
“Well, I'lllook sharp. Here come 
And, I declare, 
there's old Squire Dapes! And he’s 
coming right down to this end of the 
car. Hello, Squire! I'm awful glad 
to see you!” 
Dapes was a solid farmer, put up, 
however, with considerable care, close 


the new passengers. 


shaven, and rather formal in his man- 
ners fora Western farmer. Heturned 
about and regarded the Californian 
with a polite but questioning air, as 
much as to say, “‘ lam Squire Dapes, 
but who are you?” 

“That's good, now! Old Squire 
Dapes don't know his old neighbor, 
little Jo Snood!" 

‘““But why should he?” said the 
invalid. ‘You're not little Jo, and 
that beard would disguise his own 
son.” 

‘« Is it possible, Sir?” said the Squire, 
looking more gracious and more dis- 
tant too, ‘‘that you are Mr. Joseph 
Snood? We had given you up for 
lost. Your old neighbors will hardly 
know you. Been gone a great while. 
Many changes in our neighborhood. 
Some dead, some married, some gone 
to other parts, Sir.” 

‘““What's the old fellow so formal 
for?” thought Snood. 
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But he was too intent on news to 
spend time over that, 
out at once. 

**Widow Jence and her daughter 
Emma are well, I hope?” 

“Yes, quite well, and likely to pros- 
per now. 
be married next month, to a substan- 
tial citizen; and her mother will have 
a better home in her old age.” 

Jo winced, but choked down some- 
thing in his throat, while he laid one 
hand on his sick friend’s mouth. 

“Keep still, Jim. Are sure, 
Squire, that Em is en — engaged ?”’ 

“As good as engaged. No doubt 
about the match. Good thing for the 
girl. But your train is going now, and 
I go the other way. 
Snood! If 
though you probably won't, for nobody 


So he plumped 


Emma is engaged, and will 


you 


Good - bye, Mr. 


you come our way 


there expects to see you, — but if you 


come, give me a call. Good - bye, 
Sir. By-the-way, though, made 
much ?” 

“Nothing to speak of, Squire. 


Good - bye! 
moved off, and for ten 
minutes the two friends neither looked 
at each other nor spoke. At length 
Snood put his foot down with great 
energy, looked his friend full in the 
face, and broke out: 

“It’s a —— lie!"” 

‘Let us hope so,” 


The cars 


said the other, 
with a face full of sympathy and de- 
jection. 

“You mean, there ’s no use hoping. 
The child’s dead: better bury it de- 
cently, eh?” 

“Do n't fret, Jo. 

“Well, you just quit being sorry. 
I tell you it’sa lie! But don't 
talk to me. I'll pull through yet. 
Here, old boy, take your medicine.” 


I’m awful sorry.” 





Il. 


Place: the cottage of two rooms 
and an attic, where Mrs. Jence and 
her daughter live. It 
Squire Dapes, upon whom Mrs. Jence, 
now ten years a widow, is a good deal 


belongs to 
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dependent ; for her daughter’s wages 
as a country school-teacher are her 
only income. Time: three days after 
the first scene in the railroad car, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, Enter 
Joseph Snood, through the open door, 

“Well, Mother Jence, here I am 
again! Abad penny will come back. 
What! Don't know Jo Snood? 
Afraid of me? Well, I do look some. 
But I won't shave till Itry Em. Think 
she ‘ll know me, mother ?” 

“Mr. Joseph, I’m sorry you've 
come to trouble us. The Squire said 
you did n't mention coming ; and, to 
be plain with you, we did n't wish to 
see you. You've made usa heap of 
trouble ; and now you're back just as 
poor and good - for- nothing as you 
went away. You might be man 
enough to let Em alone.” 

“ That's a nice speech to welcome 
a fellow with, mother! Who told you 
I come back poor ?” 

“You told the Squire you had no 
gold to speak of; and I don't reckon 
you 'd lie, Joseph.” 

““Why should I let Em alone ?” 

“ She's as good as engaged to Squire 
Dapes, a nice man with a good house 
for both on us.” 

“Squire Dapes! I see. He's a 
widower, then?” 

“Yes, Joseph. We must all die. 
Mrs. Dapes died last February.” 

Six months ago! The Squire ’s 
rather sudden, eh?” 

“He's got children needing a 
mother’s care ; and poor people like 
Em and me musn‘t be too nice about 
forms. The Squire has been good to 





us. 

“Yes, Isee. Where’s Em?” 

“You musn't see her, Joseph.” 

“‘ By the eternal gewhilikins! but I 
will, though! When I court a girl 
seven years, she shan’t jilt me by 
proxy! You bet!” 

*« Joseph, I did expect you to behave 
like a man. You ha’nt got nothing 
but your impudence. I can’t marry 
Em off to such a useless fellow. You 
never made your salt, and how can 
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you expect tomarry? I tell youshe's 


as good as engaged.” 


” 


“Where 's Em? 

“You must know? Well, she's 
teaching down in Maltby’s district. I 
spose she 's coming home now. Better 
go away, Joseph. She don't want to 
see you.” 

“May be you 'reright, mother. I'll 
go. But I'll be back to-night. 
Good -day !” 

Snood plunged at once into the road 
on which he knew he must meet Miss 
Jence; and presently, in a little grove 
by the roadside, he found her seated 
on a rude bench left there by some 
chance. It happened that the chance 
had a meaning; for a little to the right 
you saw an abandoned cellar, and 
bits of brick and beams scattered 
about showed where a house had once 
been. 

Snood drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes as he advanced 
towards the spot. “It’s our old 
house. Squire's torn it down since | 
went away. Father, mother, and sis- 
ter, all died there, and little Jo was 
left without money and with few 
friends. But bless the gal! Many’s 
the time we two have sat on that old 
bench! Even it means something. 
But I ‘ll take care. If she likes the 
Squire, there's anend of it. But she 
won't know me. Young lady, can 
you tell me where Mrs, Jence lives?” 

“I can tell you your name, Sir, and 
that will do as well. Joseph Snood, 
I’m glad to see you again. I wish 
you had come sooner or stayed longer. 
But here is the hand of an old friend 
and a true one.” 

She stuck a little on the last word, 
and then, seeing his eyes full upon 
her, went on, 

“Better have it over at once, Jo- 
seph. I am as good as engaged to 
Squire Dapes, and I hope you are 
satisfied,” 

Snood choked several times in an 
effort to speak, but kept his eye on 
her, and saw, or thought he saw, more 
distress than the facts warranted on 
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the Mrs. Jence hypothesis, and kept 
on trying to bore out the secret with 
his eyes. 

“Do n't look at me that way, 
Joseph. I am only a poor girl, whom 
you were once kind to. I’m very 
grateful, but I can’t bear that look of 
yours. Do say something.” 

‘*Em, I can't.” 

“Old friend, I hope you are not 
sorry I’mto marry. I’m twenty-six, 
mother says, and I have no way to 
support mother. A good home is 
better than a poor one, you know.” 

And she tried to put on a pleasant 
air: but the smile was a failure, and 
the joke seemed brutal to them both. 

“Em, I can’t talk. 
take you in my arms and hug and 
kiss you for an hour. I've dreamed 
about it the year round; and now — 
it’s tough, Em, tough. Cold, hunger, 
danger, hard work,—I used to think 
I knew them things, but this caps 
‘em. Isay, Em, you are the brightest, 
the sweetest, the grandest girl in this 
world. I’m hankering to kiss you. 
But all the devils in hell could n't 
tempt me to touch you before you say 
yes or something that comes to that, 


As good as engaged, eh?” 

And then he gasped over it, wiped 
his face with his handkerchief, and 
studied her face, fidgetting on his feet, 
fumbling with his hands, but keeping 
his eyes on her. 

She gave innumerable signals of 
distress, blushing to the roots of her 
hair, turning pale and then red again ; 
and now and then something else 
seemed to into her face. It 
seemed a gush of passion, seemed 
tender, seemed happy. It was that 
on which Snood intent. The 
lasted some minutes. Then 
master herself, and 


I expected to 


rush 


was 
silence 
she seemed to 
drew up with a kindly dignity. 

“There, Joseph. You will 
me next time, and you know the way 


know 


to our house. Come and see us.” 
“That I will, Em. This thing will 

be played out at your house to - night. 

punctual, seven o'clock, I 


Time, 
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didn't expect this, Em, and it hurts 
me; but I reckon there’s a God in 
Israel yet. Good-bye, Em!” 


III. 


Mrs. Jence, Squire and 
Emma, are seated in the small front 
room. Mrs. Jence fidgets. Emma 
looks out of the window at the setting 
sun. The Squire speaks ina measured 
and decisive way. 

“You say that boy has been here? 
I shall 


your 


Dapes, 


I hope he has no pretensions. 
take care to provide for all 
wants, Emma. 
hxing 


Have you any objec- 
tions to the time in next 
month ?” 

Emma rose up, red and resolute. 

“Mr. Dapes, do not be too fast. 
There is a condition before ¢hav.”’ 

“I do n't understand you, my dear 
Miss Jence. 
ever, and shiftless as ever.” 

“ That may be; but you ought not 
to call him 
to abuse their rivals. 
as ever, I'll keep my word, and I 
do n't care how soon the day comes. 
But Jo must speak more plainly first.”’ 

Mrs. Jence broke in: 

“He didn't deny it to me. 
did n't you ask him?” 

Emma burst out indignantly : 

“Do you want me to tell him I am 
going to the highest 
marry Jo Snood 
money, when I wouldn't if he were 
poor?” 

“Why not tell him that? 
truth. 

“Oh! 
mother ! 


The fellow is as poor as 


Leave women 


If Jo is as poor 


shiftless. 


Why 


bidder ! —to 


because he has 


It's the 
That is your own condition.” 

Oh! Oh! You'll kill me, 
You stab me! 
sake, leave me some self-respect! 
I tell you, I marry to get us a home. 
I am forced to say, to get you a home. 
I mean to do it freely, cheerfully. 


For God's 


Let me alone to make excuses to my 
conscience.” 

Mrs. Jence retorted : 

“You do n’t owe Jo anything. He 
broke his promises, kept you waiting 
seven years, and now comes here to 
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stop a good match for you. You 
ought to hate Jo Snood. Here’s the 
Squire as gentle as a dove, while you 
take pains to show him that you still 
like that worthless boy.” 

“Mother, stop that. The Squire 
knows that I love Jo. I have told 
him so a dozen times.” 

“Yes,” said the Squire, with 
deaconly gravity. ‘ Emma has been 
fair. I have no fear that she will 
keep up thinking of him in a good 
home. The care of a family will cure 
all that. Miss Emma, say just what 
you think to me. It is always best 
in such cases.” 

“ Wait until to- morrow, Sir.” 

“Shall I know the happy day to- 
morrow ?” 

“If the condition fails.” 

Enter Jo, through the open door; 
he is quick in his motions and resolute 
in his manner; he is saying to him- 
self: ‘Jo Snood, this is the biggest 
job you ever undertook. Put your 
best foot forward.” So he is polite to 
the Squire, polite to Mrs. Dence, and 
shakes hands with Emma in a friend- 
ly, careless way. 

“ Take this seat, please,” says Em- 
ma; ‘it’s an old friend of yours. I 
got it down from the garret on pur- 
pose ; and you may whittle if you like. 
See, here are some pine sticks in the 
wood - box.” 

“Thank you, Em; old times like. 
I will whittle. I have a heap of talk- 
ing to do to-night.” 

But he did not begin; he was put- 
ting together — “* Found her on the old 
bench by the old place; gets down 
this old chair, and sets me to whit- 
tling in the old way. Guess them 
storm -signals mean something.” 

“‘I say, Mrs. Jence, what you got 
agin me ?” 

“Nothing, Joseph Snood, except 
that you come where you're not 
wanted.” 

«« And that Iam poor and shiftless. 

“I say, Squire, will you sell the old 
place back to me, on easy terms, you 
know: a few dollars down to bind the 
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bargain, long time, and good inter- 
est? You see, Squire,! have a little 
sentiment about the old place. It 
rather hit me in a soft spot to see 
the ruins of the house. "Twa'n't 
much of a house, but the family died 





in it, and I—fact is, Squire, I'm a 
little sentimental about it.” 

“You are foolish to think of it, Jo- 
seph. I really could not think of 
selling it as you propose.” 

‘‘Would four thousand dollars, easy 
terms, you know: long time, but good 
interest, tempt you?” 

‘“‘No, Mr. Snood, I don't like to 
sell thatway. Nimble sixpence is my 
motto. Buta sixpence that is never 
paid is too slow, too slow. But, to 
gratify you, Joseph, you may have it 
for three thousand, cash down.” 

‘* How much time will you give me 
to think on it?” 

“Oh, a day or two.” 

“‘Say two. You're a man of your 
word, Squire ; I knowthat. For forty- . 
eight hours I have the refusal of the 
place at three thousand dollars. May 
be I can make araise. Well, that's 
fixed, and a load off my mind. Em, 
give me another stick. Thank you; 
it's like old times. 

“Em, have you got anything agin 
me?” 

“No, Joseph.” 

“I agreed to come sooner, and 
did n't write. You don't lay that 
up?” 

“No, Joseph.” 

“‘ Well, then, the long and the short 
of it is, that you ‘re going to the high- 
est bidder, Em.” 

“That, Jo, is what I just told 
mother. I'm ashamed to say it, but 
that’s about it. I have painted it up 
so that it don't look like that to me, 
but it must to you. I can't help it.” 

She put iron into her face, and 
looked back at him with stolid cour- 
age. 

“ Pretty good grit, Em, but it won't 
do. I think I've got it at last. If I 
have n't, I shall before I finish this 
stick.” 
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“ Take another, Jo, if it will help 
you.” 

“Yes, thank you. Wonderfully like 
old times. The fact is, Squire Dapes 
has money and I have n't, and you 've 
got cornered, Em. The question be- 
fore this house is, whether you 're fast 
in the corner.” 

‘She is as good as engaged to me, 
Sir.” 

‘Just so, just so, Squire. ‘As good 
as,, eh? Time was when I'd a taken 
that for a settler. But I'm older, and 
I've a big stake in this matter. Just 
please explain, Em, what ‘as good as’ 
means in present circumstances.” 

‘Ask mother.” 

‘Mrs. Jence, is Em engaged to the 
Squire ?’ 

“She's as good as engaged. If you 
had n't come she ’d been married next 
month and had a good home.” 

“I see; my coming was a condi- 
tion. Eh, Em?” 

“Ask mother.” 

“Mrs. Jence, please report on that 
point.” 

“Will you go off and mind your 
business if I answer all your ques- 
tions ?”’ 

““Yes, mother.” 

‘Do n't call me mother, you impu- 
dent boy!" 

“I’m a boy because I am only 
twenty - eight, and the Squire is over 
fifty. Em, I can’t deny that the 
Squire is old enough to marry, but I 
do wish his wife had been dead longer. 
But that's a matter of taste. Don't 
cry, Em. I would n't hurt you for a 
gold mine. I say, Mrs. Jence, tell me 
what my coming had to do with this 
matter of Em's becoming Mrs. Dapes 
No. Two.” 

“It is all folly, Joseph, but if you 
must know, Em thought you might 
turn up with some means to get a 
home.” 

Emma broke in: 

“No, Jo, that does me wrong. I 
always loved you enough to live with 
you in a hovel or under a tent.” 
“Bless the girl,’’ thought Jo, “I 
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guess I've got the right end of the 
string now. Take care, Jo Snood, this 


is a delicate business; but here 
goes: 


” 


“Squire, what are you worth ? 

“My neighbors estimate my prop- 
erty at twenty thousand dollars. It is 
worth rather more now; say twenty - 
one thousand.” 

“Well, Squire, I’m sorry to have 
kept you from your children. If they 
have no mother, they need a father 
all the more. But the fact is, Squire, 
about this business of Em, you're 
done for. Em, come here. Kiss me! 
Once more! Another! Now go and 
kiss the Squire.” 

‘‘No, thank you.” 

“Pretty doings!” 
Jence. 

“Go and kiss the Squire, Em; I 
want to take an observation.” 

“IT think you have taken observa- 
tions enough, Joseph,” and her hand 
stole softly into his. 

Snood rose up in a formal way, put 
on as much business dignity as was 
possible to him, and addressed the 
Squire : 

“Neighbor Dapes, I am awfully 
obliged by your good intentions to- 
wards my gal, but the fact is, you are 
not wanted in the present business. 
It zs time Em was married, and had a 
home for her mother. But I propose 
to marry her myself. The next time 
an old miner tells you he ha’nt made 
nothing to speak of, just bear in mind 
that this here speech of his will have 
to be translated and have a construc- 
tion put on it. It just comes to: ‘If 
you please, Sir, begging your pardon, 
and not wishing to be blunt with you, 
that’s none of your business.” We 
get into a way of keeping shady about 
our yellow. ButI don’t mind telling 
you the facts. I can buy you out, 
and have fifty per cent. over and 
above to dress the babies with.” 

Mrs. Jence looked up surprised. 
Emma got down at the feet of Snood 
and hid her face and sobbed; while 
the Squire, thougha little disconcerted, 


growled Mrs. 
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had presence of mind enough to 
speak : 

“When a man tells two stories 
about a thing, he is not over apt to be 
beneved, Joseph.” 

“Oh! if that 's all, Squire, here ’s 
the documents. Coupon bonds, they 
call ‘em. Did you ever see one? Six 
on ‘em, you see ; figure five and three 
round fellows follering arter. I reckon 
they won't lie, Squire.” 

“I think I will go home,” said the 
Squire, rising with dignity. 

“Don't hurry, Dapes. You may 
fix up them papers any day this week. 
You're a man of your word, and a 
mighty sensible man, too.” And he 
looked down at the crouching girl. 
“Come, Em, get up and make your 
speech to Dapes.” 
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It was a short one : 

“Have I done as I agreed to do, 
Sir?” 

“Yes, Miss Jence ; 
plain. Good - night.” 

There were explanations and other 
things made with lips, and much more 
that hearts cannot tell, even in dumb 
show ; but the only thing said in the 
little cottage that night that will bear 
was Snood’s truce to 


I cannot com- 


reporting 
“ Mother” 

*‘Don't you be ‘ashamed,’ not one 
bit. You played a strong game, and 
all's fair, they say, in such things as 
this, —though, for the soul of me, I 
can't see why it should be. But 
you've got what you played for. 
I-m's as good as engaged, and—a 
sight better.” 





DOWN 


LOW. 


| | OW shall a bird on a timid wing 
Ever get up into the sky ? 


Is it not better to cease to sing — 


To droop and to die? 


There are so many before me there, 


Singing so loud and long and sweet, 


They startle the passer unaware — 


I am at his feet! 


Though I sing with a quivering breast 


And a dewy eye and a swelling throat, 


My heart so close to the thorn is pressed 


That I spoil each note! 


And if ever I sing a song — 


Sweet of the sweet and true of the true— 


All of it’s drowned by the birds, ere long, 


Up in the blue. 


Oh for one hour of rapturous strength! 


Oh to sing one song in the sky! 


High over all the birds at length — 


Then I could die! 
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POLITICAL COMMUNISM. 


’ ‘HE Paris revolt of 1871 will prob- 
ably be regarded in 1971 as the 
most conspicuous event of this year, 
perhaps of this century; just as the 
Paris revolt of 1789 has attracted more 
attention and deserved more study 
than any of the campaigns which lie 
between these two popular move- 
ments. A popular rising on a scale 
large enough to conquer and hold, 
even for a short period, one of the 
centres of civilization, can originate 
only in some general laws of society 
which are deeper than human institu- 
tions and stronger than strong govern- 
ments. Such a rebellion challenges 
society itself: the local errors of gov- 
ernment doubtless explain the out- 
break, but that which breaks forth is 
more than a local protest against 
these errors—it is the universal nature 
of man. 
Something which is essential to 
social organization must have been 
forgotten, or, perhaps, undiscovered ; 
possibly it was suppressed by design 
and elaborate art. For, a popular 
rebellion in a civilized country is 
theoretically improbable and impossi- 
ble. Let it be understood that the 
word “ popular” is used in the sense 
of plebeian. That the relatively un- 
enlightened classes should rise up 
against the enlightened, that ignor- 
ance and poverty should get the 
mastery even for a moment over 
knowledge and wealth, could not be 
anticipated by a theorist at all atten- 
tive to the laws that govern the vicissi- 
tudes of human governments. Re- 
bellions of sufficient importance to 
command serious efforts to suppress 
them, begin high up in society, in the 
royal household or in the senate. 
Their leaders are princes, senators, 
and generals. It is a sign to be 
respectfully regarded, that bricklayers 


and Bohemian journalists accomplish 
against princes, senators, and generals, 
temporary, such 
as wiser men would not dare to at- 
tempt or would fail to achieve. 

The study of this last triumph— 
(for, though quenched, this social 
conflagration was a victory)—of the 
plebs over the senate, will always 
have a peculiar fascination; it will 
point many a moral and adorn many 
a tale. Every preacher in Europe 
and America, during three - fourths of 
a century, some time in his life, per- 
haps many times, quoted Paris in 1789 
as a warning and an awful lesson 
upon the worse side of our nature; 
and the attentive finds, or 


changes, however 


tourist 


thinks he finds, in many a high and 
secluded valley of the Alps, the wave- 


marks of that Revolution. 

Mere general maxims—such as 
that ‘‘ In Adam's fall we sinned all,” 
—are of no special valye in such a 
study as that to which Paris again in- 
vites us. The moral so often drawn 
from the old Revolution —that man 
needs restraint — seems to be pitifully 
aside of the question. If restraint 
would do the business, Paris would 
be so heavenly as to make heaven 
undesirable on the score of good order. 
Many another rhetorical solution of 
the problem must be set aside for 
Our theories 
and moralizings upon these and other 


equally good reasons. 


painful social wounds are chiefly use- 
ful as anodynes to soothe the agita- 
tion of the The patient 
never takes them and seldom hears 
of them. 

The laboring and the vagrant (or 
only temporarily employed) classes 
made the recent revolution. They 
had some help at first from the 
wounded vanity of a higher class of 
Parisians; but this aid does not seem 


observer. 
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to have been necessary. But two 
distinct forces united the rebels — the 
Labor Leagues and the Revolution. 
The last term is one often applied to 
the constitutional movement in Eu- 
rope; but the things are quite distinct. 

The Revolution is a comprehensive 
protest against privilege and prece- 
dent. It insists that the evils of 
despotism cannot be cured by that 
system of progressive amelioration 
which constitutionalism is working 
upon. All over Italy, for example, 
you may find men of the people who 
refuse to vote or in any but compul- 
sory ways to recognize the constitu- 
tional government. That government 
accepts the burden of history, recog- 
nizes rights acquired by iniquitous 
despotism; and the Revolution will 
have nothing to do with it. Garibaldi 
has vacillated more or less between 
constitutionalism and the revolution ; 
but in recent years he has gone over 
entirely to the latter. 

The Labor Leagues have objects so 
well through _ similar 
movements at home as to need no 
special mention here ; though it is in 
place to repeat that our leagues are of 
European origin, and that, in Europe, 
the ideas upon which they are based 
are in a more advanced stage of ex- 
position, and are held by great bodies 
of men numerous than the 
standing with a kind of 
religious enthusiasm. 

The Revolution and the Labor 
Leagues have tended to consolidate 
for some time ; and when the oppor- 
tunity for a movement came, they 
melted into one under the heat of a 
common desire: to crush at once 
history and capital. 

These brief statements are intended 
to suggest what cannot be herein ex- 
plained at length —that is, the belief 
of many thinkers that the specific 
element in the success of the Com- 
MUNE, and the specific danger of 
society made known by that success, 
lie in Political Communism. 

What, then, is the Communistic 


understood 


more 
armies, 
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The most remarkable 
part of a true answer is, that it is not 


political idea ? 


Liberty. Many of us were astonished 
at the way in which the Commune 
played with all that we reverence and 
love as civil liberty, because we did 
not know in what contempt the Com- 
mune holds our Anglican ideas, 
European constitutionalism is a move- 
ment towards liberty, through repre- 
sentation and education; the Revolu- 
tion and the Labor Leagues —or, in 
one word, the COMMUNE—is an 
effort to turn society upside down and 
then organize it despotically. The 
Commune cannot repose on liberty ; 
for liberty enables men to become 
** bloated bond - holders "’ and “ purse- 
proud capitalists.” Under liberty, 
the virtues of frugality, patience, and 
desire of better fortune, have free- 
play and lead to accumulation or to 
property; and the opposite vices 
bring up onthe pavement or in the 
almshouse. Under liberty, it is bet-— 
ter to work than to be idle, to spend 
half one’s earnings than to spend all, 
to use one’s eyes and ears than to be 
led by the nose or blunder about the 
world by instinct or caprice. Liberty 
puts a premium on intelligent fore- 
sight and self-denial, on 
education, on character, on whatever 
one's fellows admire or happen to 
want, and therefore on artistic skill 
of all sorts. Under liberty, it is use- 
less to set the world right according 
to the Commune’s notion of right. 
Divide the goods to-morrow, and in 
thirty days the inequalities will be as 
great asever. The only change will 
be for the worse —the rogues will 
have become the capitalists. 

The Commune must get rid of lib- 
erty at the outset. It must put limits, 
and near ones, to all virtue and aspi- 
ration ; it must restrain men with a 
severity unknown to the 
governments ; and as it puts fetters 
on the noblest forces in man, and is 
purely an experiment performed for 
the first time in a dark world, one can- 
not expect to witness a great success, 


religous 


strongest 
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No one can be trusted to effect such 
a change as the Commune 
This was shown by the rapid rotation 
in office in Communistic Paris—the 
average duration of a Panjandrum’s 
power being three to four days. So 
man ability, he 
is suspected of ambition, and becomes 
dangerous. To satisfy the ideal of 
this theory of equality, nobody must 
be better or stronger or wiser than any 
other: all must be alike in possession 
and in faculty. 
decapitate whoever displays talents or 
skill in doing what the Commune 
wants done. 
up, and must be turned over; but all 
must coéperate in the subversion, and 
none shall lift a pound more than his 
neighbor. This jealousy of eminence 
is consistent with the purpose of the 
reformers ; and ifthey were not watch- 
ful, their servants would disgrace them 
by creating, by their means, a new 
despotism of one. This result will 
happen whenever Communism attains 
success; for such success will be ef- 
fected by men of a hypocrisy equal to 
the great task of putting to sleep the 
jealousy of their fellows. 


seeks. 


soon as a shows 


Send to prison or 


Society is wrong side 


The most serious danger of modern 
society lies in Political Communism, 
which may be defined to be: the 
theory that all men should have and 
enjoy equally, and that it is the duty 
of government to preside over pro- 
duction and distribute the fruits of 
labor among all. The great majority 
of ménin modern civilization hold, 
though often unconsciously, some of 
the ideas on which this theory is based 
or by which it seeks the conquest of 
the world. There is a profound and 
wide - spread distrust of liberty when 
it is applied to acquiring and possess- 
ing property, and for some time now 
everything has tended to increase the 
number of persons who are prepared 
to revolt against liberty and overthrow 
all the bulwarks which have been 


painfully built around it by modern 
Civilization. 
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The Commune of Paris was a vul- 
gar and hopelessly savage barbarism. 
Nothing can be said in its favor by 
lovers of liberty and justice. The 
revolted men and women were human 
wolves, a long way more dangerous 
than the Piegan Indians. 
petrated every crime against persons 
and against society. Ten 
their power would annihilate the civ- 
ilization of Western Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

But the Commune has friends who 
fight its battles in England and Amer- 
ica, who lie on its behalf, and pervert 
history in its defense. The slaughter 
of the victims of the Commune is for- 
gotten, and only the punishments of 
the National Government are remem- 
bered. The vulgar brutes who killed 
and burned whoever and whatever 
represented civilization, command a 
pity which is withheld from the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. The real poor of 
France, the people who have paid 
with their toil and blood for the crimes 
and follies of Paris—the peasantry — 
are contemptuously dismissed as the 
vassals of the Church and the Empire. 

In this country, we have made haste 
to forgive the Commune, because we 


They per- 


years of 


distrust Thiers or shudder at the ex- 
cesses of his soldiery. 
ernment, created under great difficul- 
ties, and the only representative gov- 
ernment France has for a long time 
enjoyed, deserved a sympathy and 
moral support which it has not re- 


The new gov- 


ceived ; and it has perhaps now fallen 
into permanent disrepute with those 
who read newspapers. In short, the 
most recent views taken of French 
affairs by the Press is hardly satisfac- 
tory. We have paused before the 
ashes of the awful conflagration, about 
equally ready to condemn the incen- 
diary and the fire-company ; but with 
a more positive sympathy for the for- 
mer. At all events, we are not ready 
to condemn the Commune, 

The causes of this state of mind are 
many and complicated. The radical 
difficulty about evil is always thwart- 
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ing our best purposes and perverting 
liberty. Society frets at nothing so 
much as at the necessary imperfection 
of society. Some form of Optimism 
— which is the grand system of white- 
washing evil, or of boldly saying, 
« Evil, be thou my good,"’— is the in- 
variable anodyne taken to allay these 
discontents. The social doctor who 
says to the patient, ‘‘ You must bear 
this and get well, if ever, a long time 
hence,” is dismissed. The quack who 
relieves the pain for a moment, and 
declares that the disease is cured, is 
taken to our bosoms. The pain re- 
turns presently. ‘Oh,”’ says the new 
wisdom, ‘that is the of the 
medicine given by your old - fashioned 
doctor.” If an Indian scalps, it is the 
fault of Sheridan, or of somebody who 
wears clothes. If the Commune mur- 
ders or burns, it is the ignorance of 
the peasantry whose representatives 
sit at Versailles. Any system of lib- 
erty is defective, because man is de- 
fective ; and we must bear it how we 
can, and perfect it slowly if at all. 

A more special cause of our distrust 
of property is the extent to which its 
possession seems to be the result of a 
lottery on the commercial side, and a 
defiance of personal rights on the side 
presented by corporations. Some men 
get and keep a little by painful labor 
and watchfulness. Others, who toil 
no more than the lilies, get much by 
fraud or force. The rewards of labor 
seem to be about as unequally dis- 
tributed as possible, even where fraud 
does not enter into the distribution. 
The discovery of new means of 
wealth, the development of new natu- 
ral benefits, the changes effected by 
steam, types, and electricity, in the 
acquisition and distribution of valuable 
things, have lessened to modern vision 
the personal merit revealed by a for- 
tune honestly acquired. Once we 


effect 


pointed to a man proudly: ‘ He was 
born poor, he began the world with 
twenty-five cents and holes in his 
pantaloons ; and behold, he is now 
rich !"’ 


But we are past all that: for 
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any man who will give the exclusive 
attention to it that Biffins gave to his 
neck - tie — his whole mind — may, if 


lucky, be rich. So much wealth is 
lying around loose, needing only to 
be collected, so many virgin fields 
invite cultivation and pay according 
to the wish of the tiller, that wealth 
comes easily and abundantly to some 
men, and, like divine grace according 
to the Calvinistic dogma, it comes 
without respect of character or works. 
Now, it is natural that those who work 
hard and have little, who eat poor or 
coarse food and wear coarse clothing, 
should disrelish to some extent the 
fate that has befallen them. Itwould 
be the most wonderful thing in the 
world if the laboring classes were not 
most emphatically discontented, and 
if the first use made of their increasing 
intelligence not to organize 
against capital. 

Another cause of the discontent we 
all more or less feel with modern 
liberty, is the vagrant-unemployed - 
mendicant -dead-beat class that is 
heaped up in the cities, the heap 
growing larger, and all efforts to 
reduce it proving fruitless. It is this 
class that feeds on labor, that costs 
self-denial, and entails poverty on 
the masses of mankind. The capi- 
talist renders some service to man- 
kind, and it is open to 
whether he often swallows or wears 
out more than he fairly earns ; but the 
mendicant, the harlot, the gambler, 
and the adventurers, are always use- 
less, and often one of the class is as 
expensive as a “ bloated bondholder.” 
These are the 
labor; they are the social potato - bug. 
The satire of the Commune lies in its 
being officered and soldiered in great 
part by this very class. The dead- 
beats become generals, and the men- 
dicants held the art treasures of the 
city or managed the new Treasury 
department. 

The degradation of law, by using 
it, as Diogenes did his tub, for all 
purposes, has lessened among us the 


were 


question 


natural enemies of 
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respect for society, the confidence in 
public justice, and even the faith in 
liberty as administered by us. The 
frightful pillages upon property per- 
petrated every winter in the State 
capitals, the lobby with its bribes, and 
the legislature with its adventurers ; 
the volumes of private laws and the 
careless generosity of charters; the 
stupidity manifest in general laws and 
the personal or local that 
exploits State capitals, charitable in- 
stitutions, and prisons ; the everlast- 
ing tinkering wWpon every subject, 
resulting in utter uncertainty about 
many rights and forms of procedure, 
and favoring the audacity of adven- 
turers who have nothing to lose and 
much to gain;— these and other such 
displays of nastiness in public places 
where laws are made, and in other 
public places (or private ones) where 
laws are judicially applied, sensibly 
diminish popular respect for Law and 
increase the distrust of rights and pos- 
sessions acquired under it, Equality 
before the law is an essential condition 
of liberty: but who feels that such 
equality. actually exists among us? 

The last of these causes of our com- 
munistic tendencies to be noticed here 
is the most painful fact of modern life: 
the visible weakening of moral fibre, 
and the flabbiness of our social morals. 
On every side it is perceived, and hap- 
pily it is bewailed with more or less 
sincere grief. How large a propor- 
tion of us have a distinct notion of 
stainless honor and faultless integrity ? 
How many have no belief in pure 
honesty and fair dealing? How few 
will take only what belongs to them, 
and insist upon paying every just 
debt? Who is capable of a hot indig- 
nation against rascality? Who has 
not his joke about the latest “ raid" 
upon the public welfare? The words 
we use, “raids,” “ waterings,” and 
other expressions, are themselves a 
sign of complacence and a rebuke to 
righteous anger. 

The Church is busy with ecclesias- 
ticism; the State is busy with privi- 
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the schools are declining in in- 
fluence; and the writers are making 
money out of text- books which re- 
duce science to a thin mental gruel, 
or are writing novels for babies. 


lege ; 


There is not an item in this count 
which a popular sophist, who glories 
in despising special knowledge, can- 
not overthrow by an ignorant argu- 
ment addressed to an ignorant au- 
dience ; and many of us do not need 
even a sophism to convince us that 
“everything is for the best in the best 
possible of countries in the best possi- 
ble of worlds.” Discontent is to be 
found, and it is growing; but optim- 
ism is in power, and, aided by polit- 
ical sentimentalism, it is putting us in 
serious peril of a communistic revolt. 


The civilization of modern society 
will not be assailed from the woods 
and the seas; our cities rear the bar- 
barism that endangers liberty. The 
old, old problem is upon us : how to 
civilize the city. Every civilization 
has been ruined in its capitals. The 
panem et circences of Rome is one 
We 
can at least seize the occasion to be 
just to the rural laborer who is always 
feeding us by his sweat, and always 
patiently enduring our abuse. Who 
has not despised the French peasant 
as the slave and soldier of temporal 
and spiritual oppression? Over the 
ashes and graves of Paris, let us once 


ever - recurring form of the evil. 


more return to sober reflection, and 
ask ourselves who else but the peasant 
has saved modern France? If he is 
ignorant, it is the fault of the brutal 
selfishness of Paris. If he is loyal, his 
loyalty is to something higher and 
more sacred than Bourbon or Bona- 
partean dynasties. 

And if among us great struggles 
must come, our hope will remain 
cheerful so long as the rural laborers 
escape the corruption of the period, 
and are themselves superior to social 
despair; but an intelligent laborer is 
more open to both corruption and 
despair than his ignorant brother, 




















and it will not do to rely too confi- 
dently on the Jupiter of the Fields. 
We have given much labor to the 
emancipation of our slaves, and have 
thought earnestly upon personal lib- 
erty. We ought not to forget that 
Property includes all rights. A nation 
without respect for property cannot 
be; that sentiment which would dis- 
regard it opens the highway to bar- 
barism. For Property is the concrete 
form of self-denial, of moral stead- 
fastness; it is labor glorified by the 
celestial beauty of spiritual manhood ; 
it is civilization. And when and where 
Property is degraded by the easy tri- 
umphs of fraud, and Law confesses its 
helplessness in the face of corruption, 
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a scourge is preparing for Society. 
That Labor and Idleness should com- 
bine to destroy Liberty, is a poetic 
justice. Institutions that have failed 
to uproot idleness or to give thrift to 
labor, must suffer from both. Bur- 
dened by history, bleeding on every 
side from wounds that evil 
reépen, whenever for a happy mo- 
ment they cicatrize, society, despair- 
ing of man and hopeless at last of 
God, utters its cry of rage and despair 
in such revolutions as those of Paris. 
Always the Laborer is there, and al- 
ways he is a led slave, striking sturdy 
blows that recoil upon himself, and 
giving the last drops of his blood to 
the Idler, D. H. WuHeewer. 


purpose 
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HE history of the Conquest of 
Peru is tinged with so much 


romance that its study enchains the 
mind with an interest as intense in its 
influence as it is instructive to the 
reader. From the early period of the 
installment of the first Inca at the 
head of the government of Peru, 
down through the wise and civilized 
rule of that dynasty to the coming of 
the hated Spaniard, who was in turn 
expelled by the present rulers—a 
mixture of both without the adminis- 
trative ability of either, —the country 
has been a field of crimes and vices 
so various in kind and many in num- 
ber, that their recital makes one shud- 
der at ‘man’s inhumanity to man.” 

The legend has it that two travel- 
lers, a man and a woman, suddenly 
appeared amongst the aborigines, who 
looked upon them with curiosity and 
respect, believing them, from their 
fair complexions, which indicated a 
superior origin, to be children of the 
sun, their God; and as such, they 
were honored and worshipped, and 





the man, Manco Capac, became their 
king. He founded the Inca dynasty, 
which ruled the vast empire of Peru 
in an unbroken line of successors, in 
prosperity and peace, the offspring of 
moderation, stability, and justice, 
until the ruthless hand of the maraud- 
ing Spaniard grasped the sceptre and 
wielded it with shocking cruelty and 
a barbarous disregard of the rights of 
the conquered Indian. 

Manco Capac established his capi- 
tal at Cuzco, 11,300 feet above tide - 
water, A.D. 1043, calling it the Holy 
City. It grew into magnificence, was 
well built, and fortified in solid ma- 
sonry. Underground passages con- 
nected the forts with the palace of the 
Inca, which was sumptuously adorned 
with gold and silver found in abun- 
dance in the fastnesses of the Cordil- 
leras. A temple was erected to the 
sun, and an image of that luminary, 
cut in gold, with a thousand beams 
of light radiating in every direction, 
was placed within it. The massive 
ruins of this structure to-day attest 
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the wonderful abilities of the people 
of Cuzco; and straggling accounts of 
the attractions of that place induce 
numbers of devotees of antiquarian 
research to brave the difficulties of a 
journey to the ancient capital. As 
the wealth of the newly created no- 
bility increased, and their ideas of 
science, necessarily crude, became 
expanded, well - built cities sprung up, 
and laws were framed for putting in 
force the mandates of the government 
and directing the rod of justice. Po- 
lygamy was forbidden to all but the 
Inca himself, whose elastic affections 
were shared by numerous wives, who 
were equally honored by the people in 
being chosen by their king. 

The agrarian system provided each 
man with a piece of land sufficient to 
support his wife, an additional piece 
being added for each child. He was 
obliged to cultivate his patch with the 
produce known to the simple tastes 
of the people, and in case of sickness 
his neighbors were obliged to do it for 
him; so that poverty was unknown in 
the empire. Others worked the mines 
in a rude way, and kept the imperial 
coffers full. The precious metals 
measured the standard of valuation, 
although no coin existed, and served 
to ornament the walls and furniture 
of the palaces and temples. Many 
of the common utensils of housewifery 
were composed of gold and silver. 
Everything around the Inca magnate 
bespoke the glitter of opulence. None 
approached him but in servile garbs 
of inferiority. From him flowed all 
power, office, and emoluments, He 
imposed upon the unlettered minds of 
his people an assumed pomp and 
dignity calculated to inspire them with 
a feeling of reverential awe for his 
person and a profound respect for 
and implicit obedience in the laws of 
his government. He extended the 
hand of improvement far beyond the 
limits of the capital. A military force 
was raised, and attained a high state 
of discipline. One of the finest roads 
in the world was built from Cuzco to 
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the ocean, four hundred and _ fifty 
miles distant, and bridges of plaided 
willows thrown across the deep gorges 
of the Andes. Communication with 
the most distant parts of the empire 
was effected by carriers, travelling at 
the rate of one hundred and fifty 
miles a day; and it is even said that 
the table of the Inca was occasionally 
supplied with fresh fish from the ocean 
by those swift - footed messengers. 

Each Inca added to the improve- 
ments of his predecessor, .until the 
discovery of the Elysian fields of 
Peru by the Spanish, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when the 
star of imperial sway was forever 
dimmed by the fatal cloud of Pizarro’s 
invasion, Burning with the ardor of 
an avaricious thirst for gold, which he 
hoped to satiate by the subversion of 
a better government than any that has 
since ruled the destinies of this favored 
land, the freebooter advanced on his 
mission of plunder. His subjugation 
of the country; his capture and exe- 
cution of the Inca Atahualpa, the last 
of his race, in the heart of his power- 
ful capital, surrounded by an efficient 
army ; his own installation at the head 
of affairs, and the civil wars of his 
followers,— these are subjects which 
have ever been surrounded with the 
most romantic interest. 

Secure in the possession of the coun- 
try and in the enjoyment of its wealth, 
Pizarro wisely concluded to shift the 
capital to a position near the coast, 
better adapted to the future commer- 
cial wants of the people. The Valley 
of the Rimac offered the desired loca- 
tion, being situated seven miles from 
Callao Bay, a safe and commodious 
harbor. In the year 1535 he founded 
El Ciudad de los Reyes (The City of 
Kings,) subsequently called Lima, a 
corruption of the word Rimac, the 
name of the river which runs through 
it. The city was laid out in squares, 
the streets, of an average breadth of 
thirty - five feet, running at right an- 
gles. The waters of the Rimac, a 
broad shallow stream, were diverted 
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into conduits which run through the 
streets, carrying away the filth of 
which they are the general deposito- 
ries. A stone bridge of six arches, 
five hundred and thirty feet in length, 
spans the river and connects the town, 
which was surrounded by a substan- 
tial wall. The Indians, who fought 
hard against the invasion of the Span- 
ish, were now pressed into the work. 
The main Plaza was the especial ob- 
ject of the conqueror'’s attention, as it 
was subsequently the scene of his as- 
sassination and tomb. Stone was ex- 
tensively used in building, but mud 
houses form the principal portion of 
the town. Canes were placed up- 
right, with spaces between them to 
allow of a plastering of mud. The 
walls were strengthened by beams 
and posts, and the mud whitewashed, 
so that the houses, rarely over two 
stories high, present a solid appear- 
ance. The front is flush with the side- 
walk, and an entrance is afforded by 
a large gateway leading into an open 
courtyard, which is usually orna- 
mented by flower-plats, and, in the 
wealthier houses, by fountains and 
statuary. The and 
front on this yard, protected by iron 
bars, gilded or painted with taste. The 
side walls are covered with paintings 
of scenes familiar in the history of the 
country. 
coated with dried mud, which affords 
sufficient protection against the weath- 
er in a country where it rarely rains. 
In the better houses, the furniture and 
ornaments are costly and elegant, and 
present a striking contrast to the bar- 
rack - like appearance of the exterior. 
A massive gate, which is swung to on 
great hinges as night approaches, pre- 
sents an impassable barrier from with- 
out. A balcony is an almost indis- 
pensable addition to the front of a 
Lima house, and as evening approach- 
es, or any unusual excitement occurs 
in the street, it becomes a favorite re- 
sort for the seforitas who lean over 
the rail and watch the passers-by, 
giving a stranger a good opportunity 
3 


windows doors 


Flat roofs cover the houses, 
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to scrutinize the faces of the much - 
talked -of Lima beauties, unencum- 
bered by the folds of a mantéo. 

Lima of to-day differs widely from 
the City of Kings of Pizarro’s time, — 
not so much in the outward appear- 
ance of the city, although it has been 
twice destroyed by earthquake, as in 
the increase of commercial traffic and 
change in the manners and customs 
of its people. Three centuries have 
left traces of decay as well as eviden- 
ces of advancement. The shrill whis- 
tle of the locomotive, as it dashes at 
headlong speed through the outskirts 
of the town, on its way from Callao,is 
not the least radical change from the 
old-time mode of travel on horseback, 
Passing from the railroad depot 
through the Calle de Union, the rich 
show of laces and silken fabrics, por- 
celain and fancy toys, French plate 
and jewelry, glittering in well - lighted 
windows of plate-glass, strike a 
stranger with the idea that he is walk- 
ing through the street of a European 
city. 

It is Saturday night, and the thor- 
oughfares are crowded by foppishly - 
dressed young men smoking cigar- 
ettes and amusing themselves by 
staring at and idly commenting upon 
groups of their countrywomen passing 
from one store to another, engaged in 
that female pastime — shopping. Men 
seem to enjoy perfect freedom in this 
practice, which in most other countries 
would be punished as such imperti- 
nence deserves; but it is the most no- 
ticeable characteristic of a Peruvian, 
Even the ladies are given to staring; 
but they do it with better grace, en- 
joying the advantage of the mano, a 
black shawl hung over the head with 
one corner drawn across the chest and 
thrown over the left shoulder, from 
which it hangs in graceful folds over 
a dress of the same color, which gen- 
erally reaches the ankle, showing the 
prettiest of feet enveloped in high - 
heeled gaiters, some of them of blue 
or slate- colored cloth. A lace fringe 
on the mando drops over the forehead 
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and eyes, leaving the lower part of 
the face only visible. Not unfrequently 
the whole face is uncovered, and the 
full, soft, expressive eyes, of the black- 
est jet, surmounted by eyebrows pret- 
tily arched and regular, and guarded 
by the longest lashes, speak to one, at 
every glance in the most impressive 
manner. The whole beauty of the 
Peruvian women is centred in their 
eyes, which ever present a dreamy 
and languid appearance well calcula- 
ted to allure admirers. The face is 
round and full, the cheeks being of a 
pale yellowish tinge, devoid of all 
color, and possessing little animation. 
Their teeth are not as white as they 
might be, while a profusion of hair 
dispenses with the necessity of bor- 
rowed plumage for chignons and wa- 
terfalls. But the Zimafa is addicted 
to the use of powder, and takes no 
pains to conceal it. Their home hab- 
its are slovenly, they being generally 
attired in untidy garments over which 
their long hair flows in careless plaits, 
until evening, when their appearance 
is complelely changed by a more ap- 
propriate dress. If she expects visit- 
ors, the belle of Lima is dressed in 
the usual evening costume. Her long 
train follows her graceful movements, 
as she bids her friends welcome. If 
she goes to a ball or opera, she is be- 
decked with jewels, her hair is done 
up in a style of elegance not excelled 
in the imperial saloons of Paris in 
their palmiest days; a rose-bud or 
knot of ribbon takes the place of a 
bonnet, which is rarely worn any- 
where, even on the street; an opera- 
cloak rests on her bare shoulders, ex- 
posed by her low-necked dress of 
some light, rich material, with sweep- 
ing train ; her well-rounded arms are 
ornamented at the wrists by bracelets ; 
and a delicate fan, dangling in the 
tapering fingers, completes her ball 
costume. If she goes shopping, or to 
church, her manzo, plain black dress, 
and fortmonnaie, or prayer - book, fit 
her for the street, through which she 
is followed at a respectful distance by 
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a maid or colored page in livery, in 
the absence of a male relative. 
Peruvians are impulsive and warm- 
hearted, receiving strangers at their 
doors with the hospitable speech, — 
‘* Sefior, me casa & su disposicion de V,"" 
It may 
be an unmeaning compliment, but it 
is pleasant to hear. Yet there are 
many old families whose doors have 
never been opened to foreigners. 
This is not due so much to any imagin- 
ary feeling of exclusiveness in the 
breast of the Castilian, as to a lack of 
desire to vary his hum-drum life in 
courting the society of persons who 
differ from him in language and 
nationality. Vocal and instrumental 
music have reached a high state of 
cultivation in home society, and their 
parties and receptions are marked by 
the refinement of old Castilian man- 
ners. They are fond of displaying 
jewelry, and wear quantities of 
diamonds on dress occasions, as is 
customary also in Chili and the other 
South American States. I have seen 
the wife of a minister at a ball in San- 
tiago wearing diamond ornaments 
valued by experts at $200,000. The 
customs of the country forbid unmar- 
ried members of opposite sexes in 
each other’s company in the absence of 
a young lady’s parent or married sister 
or other relative, and seldom indeed 
does a gay Romeo get an opportunity 
to pour into the ear of his Juliet the 
story of his love, unnoticed by the 
sphinx eye of a relative; and when 
they do offer, in the nonsensical 
motions of a quadrille or in the tem- 
porary distraction of the old people's 
attention, he has to content himself 
with permission from his lady love to 
apply to her parents for a hand that 
he would fain seek from its owner. 
His eligibility is considered, and the 
length of his purse measured, by sup- 
position and gossip —as it is in all 
other countries ; the bargain is closed, 
and the pair are married to court at 
leisure. Peruvians make better lovers 
and worse husbands than Americans. 


(my house is at your service). 
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i The former are full of romance to 
their sweethearts, while they lack that 
, high sentiment of respect which the 
J latter feel for their wives. A Peruvian 
- looks upon his wife more as a con- 
venience than as an indispensable 





’ addition to his happiness; but, for all 
C that, she is outwardly the sole object 
, of his solicitation and attention. Ina 
few years she loses her freshness — if, 
indeed, Peruvian women possess any 
—and becomes gross and unattractive 
at an age when an American would 
be in the full bloom of blithe woman- 
hood. 


) There is a great mixture of races in 
Peru. The streets of Limaare crowd- 
ed by men of every shade, from the 
pure white to the ebony Jamaican ; 
and few can claim the distinction of 

Distinctions are seldom 

drawn between persons of various 


pure blood. 


shades of color, unless they are very 
wide, and the spirit of good fellowship 
is undisturbed on the score of blood. 

The Grand Plaza is the first place 
of interest to be visited in Lima, and 
in few cities is there to be found any- 
thing in the shape of a public square 
to equal it. It measures five hundred 
and ten feet on each side, and in the 
centre stands an elaborate fountain 
enclosed by iron railings. Beds of 
shrubbery surrounding it are moisten- 
ed by the water which falls from the 
urn and trickles over the sides of the 
basin. At each corner of the square, 
fronting the streets, stands a smaller 
fountain with silver mountings, the 
gift of a wealthy citizen. From the 
centre, flagged walks diverge in all 
Statues of eminent per- 
enclosed in railings, fancy 
branch lamps, and marble benches, 
are scattered at equi-distances over 
the Plaza. On the south side stands 
the Cathedral and the Bishop's 
Palace ; on the east, that of the Presi- 
dent; and on the north the Munici- 
pality Buildings and Morin's Hotel. 
On the north and west sides the front 
of the buildings extend over the side- 
walks and rest on arches supported 
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by stone pillars, forming a portal upon 
which rows of stores front, making a 
favorite promenade, which is usually 
crowded — especially on the two nights 
of the week that the government 
bands are drawn up on the Plaza to 
amuse the public, who turn out on the 
square to lounge and enjoy the latest 
opera and martial music. On those 
occasions the Plaza is full of life. 
When the lamps and stores are lit up, 
a flood of light is poured over the 
great square, which is thronged by 
gay people of all ages, who make it 
a general rendezvous for the gratifica- 
tion of their musical tastes, and for 
chance meetings with the seforitas, 
whose parents have them out for re- 
creation, where their admirers avail 
themselves of many opportunities to 
say sweet thingsin a crowd which 
The bands 
are surrounded by soldiers who keep 
the people from crowding the musi- 
cians; and as one finishes a piece, the 
next takes up the decaying note and 
passes the strain down to the further 
end, until one after another march 
away, and at ten o'clock the last band 
has gone. The more subdued and 
no less interesting music of the pat- 
tering fountains keep the throng, 
seated in drinking in the 
balmy air, or moving about bidding 
buenos noches to their friends, for an 
hour later, when they retire, and all 
becomes still again. This scene can 
be enjoyed fully when the Cathedral 
bells join with the chimes of other 
churches, calling the devout to mass, 
ringing out clear and sharp on the 
morning air. There are many fine 
chimes in the towers of the churches 
which sound sweet and musical 
enough ; but the din and clang of all 
the brazen tongues of Lima bells at 
noon andsunset are almost deafening. 

There are fifty-three churches in 
Lima, besides monasteries and con- 
vents. The Cathedral is a solid and 
imposing monument to the energy of 
the conqueror — now the tomb of his 
ashes and his crimes. It was nearly 
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a century in course of construction, 
and its massive towers, reaching to a 
height of two hundred feet, withstood 
the violence of earthquake shocks 
which have twice torn the city to the 
ground. The ornaments and sacred 
vessels of the grand altar are valued 
at many millions of dollars. It is rich 
in adornments of precious stones, and 
is itself composed of silver, supported 
by pillars encased in the same metal 
nearly an inch thick, which shine and 
glitter in a soft light shed from the 
scarlet velvet hangings around it. 
The roof is supported by square col- 
umns of stone. The floor is tiled, and 
affords the only seats in the church. 
The nave is occupied by women only ; 
the men fill the aisles. Ladies attend 
church in manfo, carrying a small 
square carpet mat to kneel on. 
There is not a single spot of white, 
save the vestments of the officiating 
priest, to relieve the blackness of that 
kneeling mass, come there 
neither to lounge on soft cushions or 
exhibit the latest fashions in 
Their uniform attire brings the lady 
of wealth distinction and the 
poor peasant girl to a common level 
in the humble worship of a Supreme 
Being. The organ, pealing its solemn 
tones, is supported by a band of string 
instruments accompanying the chor- 
ists ; and amidst those inspiring sur- 


who 
dress. 


and 


roundings, it is natural that adherents 
of the Catholic Church should feel a 
glowing pride in the ritual of their 
religion and the works of charity 
which it imposes. 

The Presidential palace isa rambling 
and unsightly structure of adobe, two 
stories high. A row of booth -like 
shops line the street under the win- 
of the Chief Magistrate. A 
grim sentry at the entrance offers no 
opposition to your entry, and you pass 
into the courtyard, upon which the 
Balco- 


aows 


offices of the household front. 
nies, halls, and stone steps leading to 
all sorts of places, are without number; 
but nothing beyond the soldiers loung- 
ing on guard attracts any attention, 
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As a member of the staff of the 
Commodore commanding the United 
States naval forces in the South 
Pacific, | was favored by a presenta- 
tion to Don Jose Balta, the President 
of the Republic. 
occasion were General A. P. Hovey, 
U.S. Minister to Peru, and the Secre- 
tary of Legation; General J. Kilpat- 
rick, U. S. Minister to Chili; Com- 
modore D. McDougal, staff. 
Arriving at the palace, we were ush- 
ered into the reception-room by an 
officer in dress uniform. The Presi- 
dent was surrounded by his principal 
ministers, and the under Secretary of 
State interpreted the President. He 
wore a plain black suit, and greeted 
his visitors cordially, and commenced 
to discuss the topics usual in the stiff 
while I, 
being the youngest member of the 


The visitors on the 


and 


observance of official visits; 


party, as well as the most inconsider- 
ate, devoted my attention toa scrutiny 
of the surroundings, while the older 
officials exchanged good wishes and 
compliments adapted to the occasion. 
Mr. Balta is a spare man, of medium 
size, apparently about forty - five years 
a short moustache graces his 
The 
color of his skin indicates a proportion 
of Indian blood, and he gets credit for 
being a man of extraordinary nerve 


of age; 
lip, and his hair is iron -gray. 


and determination, who rules by the 
force of his iron will more than by a 
moderate appliance of the laws; in 
short, the right man to keep the revo- 
lutionary spirits of Peru in wholesome 
check by a rigorous, perhaps tyranni- 
cal, display of arbitrary power which he 
not hesitate to extend if the 
accomplishment of his designs re- 


would 
quired it. The room is handsomely, 
though not richly, furnished, and some 
fine paintings of national 
grace the walls. A throne stands at 
one end of the room, upon which the 
royal republican (if that term is not 
too paradoxical) receives the creden- 


subjects 


tials of foreign ministers, and performs 
the high functions of his. office. He 
displayed good taste in not occupying 
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this throne when he received officials 
of a government republican in prac- 
tice as well as theory. The interview 
being ended, he politely shook our 
hands and invited us to visit him so- 
cially during our stay in Peruvian 
waters. 

It was army pay-day, as we dis- 
covered by the assembly of troops on 
the Plaza, receiving their pay as they 
passed the desk of the paymaster, the 
operation being enlivened by music 
from the regimental bands. The sol- 
diery look well in their scarlet breeches, 
blue jacket, and red skull-cap; but, 
being diminutive in size, they do not 
present a very imposing bearing, al- 
though they are said to be capable of 
great physical endurance and hard 
fighting when supported by their offi- 
cers, who are credited with the vanity 
of an unconquerable desire to show 
the enemy the backs of their well cut 
coats on coming into close contact 
with them; but their martial appear- 
ance on the streets of Lima would 
seem to belie the They 
have copied the French uniforms, be- 
decked with a goodly spangling of 
gold lace. The law provides that they 
shall wear side - arms on or off duty ; 
and a fancy sword completes the outfit 
of these officials. There are eight 
thousand of them in 
eight thousand men—the rank and 
file of the Peruvian army. A certain 
proportion of them, called “ the inns,” 
are retained on duty; the rest, called 
“the outs,” are pensioned and called 
upon when their services are required. 
A squad of fifty men, commanded by 
ten officers, is a common street sight. 
They are vain of their imagined 
and invincibility. Every 
military branch is represented — in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery. They 
are well armed, and have a few bat- 
teries of Gattling guns (from which 
the mitrailleuse was copied). Their 
chief duty in these peaceful days of 
railroad enterprise is to parade on 
feast days, and appear in companies, 
armed to the teeth, at theatrical and 


assertion. 


command of 


prowess 
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bull-ring performances, which are 
never permitted without an armed 
reminder of military power in assem- 


blages of the populace. Every male 
citizen between the ages of eighteen 
and forty - five is eligible to military 
duty. A squad of cavalry always 
follows the gilded coach of the Presi- 
dent, at an easy lope, whether he goes 
to church, to the opera, or for an 
Four horses and liveried lack- 
eys are attached; and a stranger, 
attracted by the clashing of sabres and 
the iron hoofs of the horses over the 
paved streets, might easily imagine 
himself in Berlin or St. Petersburg, 
and the Emperor William or Czar 
Alexander, instead of the President 
of a little republic, passing by. 
Public hacks are plenty and fare 
cheap in Lima—forty cents for a 
single ride within the city limits —so 
that one can drive round to sce the 
without fear of the talons of 
avaricious hackmen. The 
de la Independencia, or 


Square, has an equestrian statue, cast 


airing. 


“lions” 
Yazucla 
iile eit 
Bolivar 


in Europe, of the great revolutionist 
by whose strategy and perseverance 
Peru was wrested from Spanish rule. 
The old “ Palace of the Inquisition,” 
now the hall of Congress and the jail, 
fronts on this Plaza. Lima 
among her institutions schools of law, 


boasts 


medicine, divinity, and art ; hospitals, 
asylums, a post office, public baths, 
and a penitentiary. The museum 
contains a large painting, covering 
one side of a room, representing the 
burial of Atahualpa, executed by a 
native artist, educated in Italy at gov- 
ernment from whom the 
government purchased it for $20,000. 
The great characters of that tragedy 
are delineated so clearly to the life, as 
we see them in history, that the pic- 
ture presents an animation and force 
truly wonderful, and ranks amongst 
the first productions of modern art. 
Crossing the bridge, we pass along 
streets through the centre of which 
run streams of water, the depositories 
of the filth of the town, over which 


expense, 











~) 


the melancholy ga//inasa, the scaven- 
ger of Lima, droops his loathsome 
head, picks his food from the pesti- 
lential offal, and saves the people in 
some measure from the miasmas of 
decaying matter. After 
three hundred years of usefulness and 


vegetable 


fever - breeding, these open sewers are 
being covered over, and their sicken- 
ing offices hidden from public view. 
We reach the A/ameda Nuevo, an en- 
closure one thousand feet long by fifty 
feet wide. A _ broad runs 
through its centre, and within the 
ten ora 
statues and 
stand on 
Stone benches are placed in the spaces 
An elegant fountain, throw- 
ing a stream high into the foliage 


avenue 


palisades dozen colossal 


marble one hundred 


marble urns pedestals. 


between. 


which overhangs it, stands at the ex- 
treme end. The alameda is a very 
agreeable promenade on summer 
evenings, when its light is shed over 
the fashionable people who frequent 
its walks to enjoy the music which is 
furnished by the army bands. The 
old a/ameda, flanking the right bank 
of the river, to the east of the bridge, 
is fast going toruin. Nothing remains 
but a carriage - way between two rows 
of trees, and the marble statue of 
Columbus in the act of unveiling a 
crouching Indian girl, typifying his 
discovery of America, 

Here is also the Plaza de Acho, 
where stands the largest bull -ring 
in the world, capable of accommo- 
dating thousand 
Crowds of people are pressing into it 
through all its doors; the avenues 
leading to it are full of carriages and 
pedestrians hurrying to get a seat 
within its walls. A regiment of troops, 
headed by the inevitable music, march 
along and enter by the side doors. A 
carriage drawn by four horses in 
heavily mounted harness, followed 
closely by another of similar appear- 
ance, and surrounded by a troop of 
horse, dash along with the President 
and his family, to the main entrance, 
and they too are lost in the hurrying 


twelve persons. 
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mass within the building, eager to 
witness a great bull - fight which is to 
celebrate the anniversary of 
national 
we found a seat in one of the boxes 
which are on the top of the rows of 
benches surrounding the circle, the 
lower row being six feet from the 
ground. Within the amphitheatre, a 
party of matadors are prancing about 
on horseback, enlivened by the music 
stationed under the President's box in 
front, which is distinguishable from 
the rest by its upholstery of red velvet. 
The soldiers occupy the benches on 


some 


feast. 


Pushing our way in 


either side, and the people are clam- 
oring for the exhibition. There is not 
an available within the 
building, and eager men are clamber- 
Although there are 


seat vast 
ing to the roof. 
many ladies in the boxes, the audi- 
ence for the most part is a rabble of 
men of all classes and women of the 
lower order. It is evident that the 
brutal sport is becoming unpopular, 
amongst ladies of refinement at least. 
Tobacco smoke curls upward from 
the benches, and floats over the roof 
in thin clouds. Everybody smokes, 
the ladies in the 
The practice is so common that no 


boxes excepted. 


place, outside the church or theatre, is 
free from the fumes of tobacco. The 
drawing - room and railway car alike 
are smoked in, and a lady looks sur- 
prised at the verdancy, yet appre- 
ciates the delicacy, of a request to 
smoke in her presence. 

The bull- fighters are attired in tight- 
fitting costumes of variegated colors, 
covered with spangles, and carry a 
bright-colored cloth with which to 
tease the animal. A bugle soundsa 
shrill call; the matadors scatter over 
the ground. A small door opens on 
one side, and twelve thousand throats 
greet the advent of a fine bull, as he 
darts from the opening, and, with tail 
erect and nose within an inch of the 
ground, rushes madly at a trembling 
horse, whose rider waits until he is near, 
and with a slight effort gets his well - 
trained animal out of the way. Baulked 
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in his first attempt, the furious beast 
stands throwing his head up and 
scratching the ground with his hoof un- 
til a horseman dashes past him flaunt- 
ing a red blanket, and barely grazes the 
horns levelled to destroy him. The 
beast is blinded by his own fury, and 
makes wildly at one, then at another, 
until fortune favors him, and, dashing 
forward, he strikes a horse, bringing 
his rider to the ground. Others ride 
up; the cloths are waved in front of 
him, and the fallen man escapes, but 
the horse is badly injured. The furious 
beast dashes at his enemies right and 
left, until the bugle dismisses the 
horsemen, who retire to one side of 
the ring, while the matadors on foot 
approach the panting bull. One of 
them carries in each hand a danderilla 
—a stick two feet long, mounted with 
a small spear on one end, covered by 
colored paper in streamers and ro- 
settes, and charged with fire -crackers. 
He shakes them at the animal, who 
darts forward with a roar. The dan- 
derilléro stands steadily watching the 
approaching enemy, and 
about to toss him on his horns, he ex- 
tends his arms and fixes the darts in 
the bull's shoulder, and springs aside. 
While the tortured animal bounds in 
the air and shakes his head in mortal 
agony, the crackers explode, the paper 
takes fire, and in a cloud of smoke 
the maddened bull plunges hither and 
thither to escape his tortures which 
are securely fixed in his flesh. One 
cheer after another greets his agony. 
A daring fellow now crosses his path. 
He pursues him in a straight run 
across the ring. The audience are 
anxious for the result. The animal 
gains on him so that there is no chance 
for escape. A breathless silence pre- 
vails. A few seconds more, and the 
bull fixes his horns on either side of 
his flying enemy. Some women shriek 
as he is viciously tossed high in the 
air and falls to be trampled upon by 
the bull. A wild scream of delight 
bursts from the whole mass, while the 
beast is kept at bay by the others, and 


as he is 
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his eyes are covered with blankets. 
The fallen hero is removed, the blood 
trickling through his torn garments. 
The excitement is at its wildest; the 
applause rises up in a dense volume 
of sound, while the tide of a human 
life ebbs slowly away. The wounded 
man lingered in the tortures of his 
wounds until night, when his earthly 
troubles ceased forever. 

The last scene of the exhibition is 
announced bythe bugler. A massive 
man, with iron-gray hair, finely pro- 
portioned, and of commanding bear- 
ing, advances with a drawn sword in 
his hand, and, bowing to his applaud- 
ers, the esfada primera (| first sword ) 
attacks the bull single - handed. 
ing his eyes on the beast, who shows 


Fix- 


signs of fatigue, he seems to assume a 
mastery over him ; but itis a delusion. 
The bull tosses his head, and, moving 
like a stealthy tiger for a few paces, 
plunges forward, to receive a stab in 
the shoulder. The 
half-way in his body, and, the man 
being unable to draw it in time to es- 
cape the horns, it 
bull, who rushes madly about the 
ring, his neck and shoulders covered 
with blood. Cheered by the throng, 
the swordsman watches a second op- 
portunity, while the bull flies at him, 
to bury another sword in his shoulder, 
which passes through the lungs and 
brings him toa stand -still. Tottering, 
he spreads his fore feet to support his 
quivering body. He droops his head, 
while a stream of blood rushes from 
his mouth and nostrils. Dropping on 
his knees, he rolls over to die, amidst 
the uproarious enthusiasm of the multi- 
tude. The bands clash forth notes of 
triumph, and the esfada primera 
walks round the ring, dropping his 
cap to the men, who cheer and fling 
him money, and to the women, who 
scream their appreciation of his prow- 
ess. <A sort of two-wheeled chariot, 
drawn by four horses with out - riders, 
is now brought in; and, securing the 
horns of the fallen bull to it, the hor- 
ses are lashed to the top of their speed 


blade is buried 


remains in the 
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round the ring, dragging the dead 
bull on the ground, and disappearing 
through a gateway, to have the carcass 
cut up for the market. 

Peanut merchants and venders of 
hot pies and cAicka now deafen your 
ears with advertising cries of the most 
hideous The delighted 
audience congratulate one another on 
the superiority of an exhibition where- 
in one man was already unhorsed and 
another flung in the air. His miseries 
were not thought of or cared for. 

Another bull is turned loose, and a 
matador dexterously affixes a rosette- 
like ornament between his horns, 
while in mad pursuit of the holder of 
a flaming cloth across the ring. Stop- 
ping in his wild career, the animal 
stares fixedly at the man, who stands 
at ease, with folded arms, apparently 
waiting attack in conscious security. 
Tossing his head fiercely, the bull re- 


intonations. 


cedes one step as if to accelerate his 
speed, when a loud explosion brings 
him dead to the ground. He is killed 
by the explosion of a bomb concealed 
in the rosette on his forehead. One 
bull after another falls before the tor- 
turous devices of cruelty in league 
with human invention. 

The love of this barbarous amuse- 
ment proves a strange contrast to the 
cultivated taste for music, art, and 
courtesy of manners, characteristic of 
the better class of the Spanish race; 
but time works wonders even in these 
people, so slow to improve, and there 
is hope that they may yet become as 
fully civilized as their neighbors. Ed- 
ucation, though poorly diffused, is 
working out its own revolutions in 
removing the old-time barriers of 
prejudice between the native and for- 
eign elements, and tends to bring 
them to a more closely - defined level, 
in adapting themselves to the manners 
and customs of one another. Many 


Peruvians speak the English language 
well, and the rising generation make 
it a part of their school studies. 

The Lima theatre is a poor concern, 
but a new one is in course of con- 








[Juty, 


struction. Theatricals are well pat- 
ronized, and it is hard to procure a 
box during the opera season. Pend- 
ing other amusements, the weekly lot- 
tery of the Benificercia is substituted. 
One thousand dollars are drawn for 
on the open Plaza every Wednesday, 
and the proceeds devoted to charita- 
ble purposes. It is a perfectly fair 
raffle, and, considering the weekly 
sale of thirty thousand tickets at ten 
cents each, the large. 
Sometimes the prize is drawn by some 
wealthy man, who supports the lottery 
from charitable impulses, and cares 
little for his chance of gain; at other 
times some blind apple-woman or 
colored cook retires from a further 
pursuit of her calling, on the pro- 
ceeds of the lucky number. There 
are several prizes of smaller amounts, 
and week a few 
made happy at the expense of thou- 
sands of others. ‘The lottery serves 
another purpose, Should you desire 
to discover the name of some pretty 
seRorita, whose languid eyes and little 
feet have attracted your attention, you 
can watch her, and she is sure to buy 
a ticket from some ever-present ven- 
der. She affixes her name and num- 
ber. Wait a purchase a 
ticket, put your name down and glance 
at the preceding writing, and you have 


profits are 


every persons are 


moment, 


your cue, and one chance in thirty 
thousand to win a prize in the bargain, 

Peruvians are a_pleasure- loving 
people, judging from the enthusiasm 
with which feast-days are observed. 
On an average there are five fesfas in 
a month, which are celebrated by the 
ceremonies appropriate to the saint 
whose day is commemorated, the law 
obliging a 
Saint Mercedes is the patroness of the 
army ; and the president and govern- 
ment and church dignitaries, followed 
by her image in a costly crown of 
jewelled ornaments, borne upon the 
shoulders of priests, heads the full 
force of the garrison, in grand pro- 
cession. The Callao people parade an 
image of the sole survivor of the great 


suspension of business. 
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tidal wave which destroyed that town 
in 1746, having canonized him under 
the title of Sef#ior del Mar (Lord of the 
Sea). He is brought to the water's 
edge. The object of the ceremony is 
a mystery to strangers, but, taking in 
view the enthusiasm of the populace 
on his day, it must import some grave 
connection with future inundations 
and unnatural commotions of the 
earth. Saint Peter is placed on a flat- 
boat, crowded with officiating clergy- 
men, and towed by a tug round the 
harbor, followed by scores of small 
craft and music unlimited. 
done, it is said, to propitiate his favor 
toward the finny tribe. And so on 
through the whole saintly calendar. 
The people hold high carnival for 
the three days preceding the opening 
of Lent. Houses are shut up, and 
young ladies retire to the balconies, 
from which they play all manner of 
tricks on passers-by, especially on 


This is 


crowds of young men who wander 
through the streets outdoing their 
female friends in practical joking. 
Nobody thinks of wearing anything 
but heavy - weather clothing. A man 
carelessly walking the side- 
walks gets doused with buckets of 
water, from the balconies or windows. 
He can retaliate by smashing egg- 
shells filled with cologne water over 
the offending female, if he can reach 
her. He may go further, by scaling 
his way to the through 
showers of liquids, and find the girls 
too many for him; when he is glad to 
retreat before the repelling 
blinded with pepper, or covered with 
flour instead of glory. Again, a box 
of broken glass and tin cans secured 
to a rope may be dropped over the 
balcony while a pedestrian is passing 
under it, making a terrific crash as 
its downward course is stopped with 
a jerk, a foot from his head, which is 
enjoyed in proportion to the strength 
of his nerves. If the victim is pre- 
pared, he draws from under his coat 
a huge syringe and discharges the 
contents into the bright faces enjoying 


along 


balcony, 


force, 
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his fright, and passes on, satisfied that 


he is not their debtor. Fancy a well- 
dressed man, with a spotless shirt- 
front, driving on time to a dinner- 
party, receiving through the open 
window of his carriage a shattered 
egg upon his breast! These are some 
of the most innocent of street jokes. 
In the poor quarters, you are apt to 
get paint and slops over your face and 
clothes. At six o'clock the 
ceases, and you can go through the 


sport 


streets to the masquerade or party, 
which winds up the evening, without 
being molested. 

Strangers experience great inconve- 
nience in Lima, on account of the 
absence of a good hotel. There are 
five or six institutions bearing the 
name of hotel, and that is all. The 
furniture is mouldy and the carpets 
rotten, hiding- places for 
countless fleas, which hop and skip 
over you in a most friendly manner, 
The table steams with fumes of gar- 
You pay three dol- 


affording 


lic and onions. 
lars daily for these accommodations, 
and there is no end to extras. The 
erection of a good hotel would cost a 
large sum, owing to the indolence of 
Peruvian mechanics and 
but it would be a good speculation 


laborers ; 


where such high prices are demanded 
for entertainment, and such low wages 
paid for labor. The markets are poor, 
and the acquirement of a taste for 
Spanish cookery requires time, and, 
I might add, practice. Bad as the 
hotels are, they are the sole resort 
for those in need of them. There are 
no furnished rooms to be let in Lima, 
and the best one can do is to hire 
empty rooms and furnish them. 

In passing through the busy streets 
of Lima, you encounter numbers of 
blind and ragged objects, who appeal 
to your sympathies in the most be- 
seeching tones of humility for charity; 
and when you think upon the im- 
mense wealth of the city, and its pub- 
lic institutions —especially the church 
—and the luxury in which thousands 
of its citizens dream away their lives, 
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you must be impressed with the de- 
fects in the machinery of government. 
Lima once paved with ingots of silver 
the streets through which a new Vice- 
roy passed to his palace, and bor- 
rowed, from the church ornaments, 
five tons of silver to meet state neces- 
and yet 
of starving wretches hover 
through the streets soliciting alms to- 
day. The trades are well employed, 
business is brisk, railroads are being 
constructed ; but in a city of 140,000 
or 150,000 inhabitants, there are many 
unfortunates who are incapable of 
providing for themselves, and who 
should be cared for in some place of 


sities, which was repaid; 


crowds 


refuge. 

A large police force parade the 
streets, each man tugging a heavy 
carbine by a strap over the arm, and 
shrill whistles—far more 
formidable weapons —at every cor- 


blowing 


ner, by way of keeping themselves 
awake. At night they are allowed a 
chair on their beats, and in the ab- 
sence of any unusual excitement, 
nestle their faces in the folds of their 
great and sleep the watch 
through. The officers are on horse- 
back, and 
turbance promptly on the sounding 
of the of the men. Other 
nocturnal officials, armed witha small 


coats, 
reach the scene of a dis- 
whistles 


lantern, go from door to door and see 
that the locks and bolts are secure. 
Merchandise is imported through 
the port of Callao, seven miles dis- 
tant. Native 
important. 


manufactures are un- 
Gold lace and fringes, 
embroidery, glass, cotton cloth, paper, 
chocolate, and ice, are the principal 
articles manufactured in Lima. 
and water works supply the city with 
these indispensable articles of con- 
sumption. The climate has two sea- 
sons: from May to November are the 
winter months, during which the sun 
is obscured behind dark clouds, anda 
heavy fog falls during the night, mak- 
ing the streets at times sloppy and the 
atmosphere damp and cool. Itrarely 
rains even a light shower, and thunder 


Gas 
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and lightning are unknown. The 
mercury never goes below 65°. Sums 


mer commences with December, the 
hottest month being March, when the 
mercury averages 88°, and sometimes 
runs up to go°. This is the 
time for fevers ; but since underground 
sewers are taking the place of the 
asecas, epidemics have been on the 
The climate, though moderate, 
is extremely enervating. 

The tour of Lima, though already 
protracted, is not complete without a 
visit to the Pantheon, beyond the out- 
skirts of the town. The entrance to 
this well - kept cemetery is through an 
elegantly finished arched chamber of 
cut stone. In the centre is a glass 
case, raised a few feet from the ground, 
enclosing the man in 
marble, slumbering in the arms of 
death. On All Souls Day, the friends 
of people buried here go to their 
graves and decorate them with flow- 
ers, praying for the eternal repose of 
Lifting your hat in 
reverence to the solemn representa- 
tion, you pass round the figure and 
Here you meet 


worst 


wane, 


figure of a 


the deceased, 


out into the grounds. 
two priests, muttering prayers while 
the throng that are crowding past 
deposit donations in their outstretched 
hands. 
to a height of ten feet, the end of each 
presenting the shape of a half -circle 


Rows of tombs are built up 


six feet deep, with a slab to denote the 
person whose remains are deposited in 
them. When these sepulchres are 
sealed up, the bodies, instead of de- 
dry and become mummified. 
The extreme dryness of the atmos- 
phere accounts for this fact. Monu- 
ments of elaborate workmanship and 
slender columns over 
the grounds, and the avenues are 
broad and well kept. Plants and 
shrubbery are springing into life in 
this garden of death, and will add 
much to the beauty of the place. 
The old revolutionary spirit of the 
people is either dead or lying dormant 
in their breasts, for serious whisper- 
ings of disorder are now seldom heard, 


caying 


>’ 


are scattered 
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Two persons are pointed at as having 
a direct controlling influence over in- 
cendiary reformers — President Balta, 
the firm ruler of the land, and Mr. 
Henry Meiggs, the prince of railroad 
enterprisers : his summary 
dealing with rebels who fall into his 
hands; the other by employing the 
material that makes up the body of 
revolutionists, on his railroads. The 
credit of being the greatest benefactor 
to the country can hardly be ques- 
tioned between them, Mr. Meiggs 
has on hand contracts for the con- 
struction of three lines of railway, one 
of which is designed to the 
Andes at an elevation of 16,000 feet, 
and run to the borders of Bolivia be- 
The contract price amounts to 


one by 


cross 


yond, 
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over one hundred millions of dollars, 
for which the government has issued 
its bonds, already negotiated in the 


English market. The work will con- 
sume many years, and the mischief- 
making mob of Lima and elsewhere 
will turn their attention from remod- 
elling of governments to the science 
of wielding a pick for one dollar per 
diem. The great railroad contractor 
occupies the finest mansion in Lima, 
and the open hospitality which at- 
tracts the gay fashionables of the 
Peruvian capital to his house, coupled 
with the princely acts of generosity 
extended to many an applicant for his 
assistance, is as proverbial as his pro- 
bity in business and the magnificence 


of his enterprises, J. T. Meacuzn. 





AN 


HE Thirty- First Congress — 
December 3d, 1849, to March 


3d, 1851— was largely made up of 
men who had distinguished them- 
selves in the war with Mexico, then 
recently closed. The Southern and 
Western States, particularly, made it 
a political point to send to Washing- 
ton at that time as many as possible 
of the volunteer officers who had won 
credit under Taylor and Scott. Of 
the Illinois delegation, embracing nine 
members, six had been engaged in 
the war. General James Shields, who 
had commanded a brigade, and been 
wounded at Cerro Gordo, was in the 
Senate—the other Senator being 
Stephen A. Douglas, who was then 
serving his first term. The First Rep- 
resentative District sent, by a unani- 
mous vote, William H. Bissell, Colo- 
nel of the 2d Regiment, and subse- 
quently Governor of the State. The 
Second District was represented by 
Major John A. McClernand, after- 


wards Major-General in the Union 
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army during the war of the Rebellion. 
The Third District chose Timothy R. 
Young; and the Fourth, John Went- 


worth. The Fifth District elected 
Major William A. Richardson, after- 
wards Territorial Governor of Ne- 


braska and Senator in Congress from 
Illinois. The Sixth District was rep- 
resented by Edward D. Baker, who 
afterwards became a Senator in Con- 


gress from Oregon, and who was 
killed at Ball’s Bluff, October 21st, 
1861. The Seventh District sent Ma- 


jor Thomas L. Harris, who succeeded 
Abraham Lincoln, and who was suc- 
ceeded by Richard Yates. All the 
members were Democrats, excepting 
Baker. 

Early in the first session of this 
Congress — on the 21st day of Febru- 
ary, 1850,—during a debate in the 
House of Representatives, a member 
from Virginia assailed the Northern 
troops who had served in Mexico, 
and charged that a Mississippi Regi- 
ment “ passed through the scattered 
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files of the 2d Indiana Regiment at 
Buena Vista, and met and whipped 
the had routed 
and were pursuing that Regiment.” 
Colonel Bissell, of Illinois, promptly 
repelled this charge in a pointed and 
eloquent speech, eulogizing the Illi- 
nois and Kentucky troops, and de- 
claring that at the time when the 
of the Mississippi 
Regiment at Buena Vista was alleged 
to have been performed, said regi- 
ment was not within one mile anda 
half of the scene of action. 

The next morning, as Colonel Bissell 
was quietly sipping his breakfast cof- 
fee, he received the following note 
from Davis ( afterwards 
prominently connected with the ‘C, 
S. A.” experiment,) who was then 
serving his first term in the Senate 
from Mississippi : 


Mexican force who 


valorous service 


Jefferson 


“ WasuinctTon, D. C., February 22d, 1850. 


I am informed that in yesterday's debate 


« Cry. 
you asserted that at the time it was claimed for 
the Mississippi Regiment, on the field of Buena 
Vista 


of the 2d Indiana Regiment, and to have met the 


, to have passed through the scattered files 
Mexican forces who had routed and were pursu- 
ing that Regiment, the Mississippi Regiment was 
not within one mile and a half of that particular 
spot 

able to find a ‘ report’ of 
your remarks, and being the proper person to an- 
any 
against the Mississippi Regiment referred 


‘Not having been 
swer charge which a responsible man may 
make 
to, I take this mode of asking whether the infor- 
mation I have received 1s correct. 

“* Yours, respectfully, 
“JEFF’N DAVIS. 
** Hon. W. H. Bissext.”’ 


Colonel Bissell replied to Davis's 
note, by hand of General Shields, as 
follows : 

“ Wasuincton, February 22d, 1850. 
“* Sir: 


whether I asserted in yesterday's debate that ‘ at 


In your note of this date, you inquire 
the time it was claimed for the Mississippi Regi- 
ment, on the field of Buena Vista, to have passed 
through the scattered files of the 2d Indiana Regi- 
ment, and to have met the Mexican forces who 
had routed and were pursuing that Regiment, the 
Mississippi Regiment was not within one mile 
and a half of that particular spot.’ 

** The best answer I can give to your inquiry is 
That 
the 2d Indiana Regiment gave way, 


to state what I did say, which was this 
‘ at the time 


the Mississippi Regiment was not within one mile 
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and a half of the scene of action.’ 





tially, was all I said in regard to ppi 
Regiment. 1 also said that the 2d t y, the 
2d Illinois, and a portion of the 1st Iilin Reg 
ments, were the troops that @¢ (that ¢ met 
and repulsed the advancing columns of th 


In my remarks I referred 


that pi 


“* Having answered your inquiry, 


to what oc 





particular spot,’ a¢ int of tim 

I deen 
in justice alike to myself and the Miussissi, 
iment, to that I 
that Regiment. I< 


say made no ‘ charg 





nly sought to do just 


character of others, living and dead, w . 
duct fell under my own observation on that occa- 
sion —a duty imposed upon me by remarks pre- 


viously made in the course of that debat 


urs, et 


* Very respectfully, y ‘ 
BISSI 


“7. & 
* Hon. Jerr’n Davis.” 

Colonel Davis pronounced this reply 
evasive and unsatisfactory. During 
the succeeding four days, several ad- 
ditional the 
parties. held 
between General Shields and Colonel 
S. W. Inge, Representative in Con- 
gress from Alabama, as the “ friends” 
of Bissell and 
Finally, on the 
Davis formally requested Bissell to 
“authorize a friend to arrange with 
my [his] friend, Mr. Inge, the neces- 


notes passed between 


Interviews were also 


Davis, respectively, 
27th of February, 


sary preliminaries.” Bissell replied, 
under same date, referring Davis to 
Major Cross, U. S. Army. The 
challenged party having the right to 
select time and place, appoint the dis- 
tance and choose the weapons, Colonel 
Bissell directed Major Cross, if the 
duel could not honorably be avoided, 
to name fifteen paces as the distance, 
and muskets, loaded with ball and 
buckshot as the weapons — the meet- 
ing to take place on the next day, 
February 28th, at some convenient 
point outside the District of Columbia. 

On the evening of the 27th, General 
Shields, Col. Inge, and Major Cross, 
met to arrange the terms of combat. 
Before they had finished the business, 
however, Judge Dawson, of Georgia, 
and Major Richardson, of Illinois, 
entered the room and proposed, as 
mutual friends of the 
ested, to submit a proposition which 
they hoped would obviate the fancied 


partic S inter- 
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necessity of a hostile meeting. Both 
sides consented to hear it; and the 
following proposition for an amicable 
adjustment of the difficulty was then 
introduced: ‘That all correspond- 
ence subsequent to Colonel Davis's 
first letter be withdrawn, and that 
Colonel Bissell add to his first letter a 
statement as follows, to wit: ‘But I 
am willing to award to them [the 
Mississippi troops] the credit due to 
their gallant and distinguished services 
in that battle.’"’ Colonel Inge ex- 
pressed his willingness to accept the 
proposition ; and General Shields and 
Major Cross, after a brief consultation, 
consented to make the addendum. 
Thereupon, all correspondence after 
Colonel Bissell’s amended letter was, 
by mutual agreement, withdrawn ; 
and in the Washington ‘ Union” 
newspaper of the following day, ap- 
peared a joint communication from 
General Shields and Colonel Inge, 
announcing that the matter had been 
“most honorably adjusted, to the 
gratification and entire satisfaction of 


the mutual friends" of the parties, 
and giving, in explanation, copies of 


Davis's first note and Bissell’s amended 
reply. 

Returning home in 1852, Colonel 
Bissell became an “Independent 
Democratic” candidate for Repre- 
sentative in his Congressional District, 
(changed, meanWhile, from the First 
to the Eighth,) against the regular 
Democratic and Whig nominees ; and 
after a very earnest and thorough 
canvass, he was elected by a plurality 
of forty votes, but running twelve 
hundred votes ahead of the regular 
Democratic candidate, although Gen- 
eral Pierce, Democratic candidate for 
President at the same election, carried 
the District by over four thousand 
majority. He declined a re-election 
in 1854, on account of failing health, 
and Lyman Trumbull (Anti- Nebraska 
Democrat) was chosen, but before 
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taking his seat was elected United 


States Senater to succeed General 
Shields. 

When the Republican party of IlIli- 
nois was formally organized, at Bloom- 
ington, in 1856, Colonel Bissell, al- 
though in feeble health and not able 
to make a personal canvass of the 
State as a candidate, was unanimously 
nominated forGovernor. The Demo- 
crats nominated, as his opponent, 
Major William A. Richardson, of 
Quincy, Representative in Congress 
from the Fifth District, who figured in 
the adjustment of the “affair of 
honor” between Bissell and Davis in 
1850. Bissell was elected by a ma- 
jority over Richardson of nearly five 
thousand votes, although Buchanan 
carried the State against Fremont at 
the same election by a majority of 
more than nine thousand votes. 

During the canvass of 1856, Major 
Richardson and other Democratic 
“‘stumpers”"" vehemently arraigned 
Colonel Bissell for his action in the 
Davis matter, and charged that he 
had thus rendered himself ineligible 
to the office for which he was a can- 
didate, as the Constitution of Illinois 
provided that all officers of the State 
must take an oath that they “ had not 
fought a duel, nor sent or accepted a 
challenge to fight a duel, the probable 
issue of which might have been the 
death of either party thereto,” etc. 
And after Governor Bissell's inaugu- 
ration, in January, 1857, the Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature, 
naturally smarting under the defeat 
of their party in the State election, 
continued this attack, and in some 
instances went so far as to accuse the 
Governor of perjury in taking the 
prescribed oath of office. 

Governor Bissell died March 15th, 
1860 — nearly a year before his term 
of office expired—deeply lamented 
by the people of the State. 

H. Kine 
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E lived —that is, if he lived at 
TE] all —in St. Catherine's Court, 
just opposite the old church. The 
house was occupied by the Widow 
Langdon, who took boarders for com- 
pany, and her daughter, Miss Cathe- 
rine Langdon, who gave music -les- 
sons for amusement; and it was little 
else that either of them got besides. 
The new lodger had grown almost 
into an old lodger; for it was nearly 
nine months since young Mr. Gay 
first proposed to bring a room - mate, 
and all of five since he bade them 
good- bye for the Far West. He had 
a roving disposition—careless and 
happy, but nevercontent in one place. 
The two ladies liked his free social 
ways, and were very ready to oblige 
him when he said that his friend 
would like to keep the rooms just as 
they were until his own return—a 
very indefinite period. They were 
assured that he was a “quiet fellow’ 
and would “ make no trouble.” Quiet, 
he certainly was, for it was never 
known that anybody ever saw or 
heard him; and the only proof that 
the back second-floor rooms con- 
tained a lodger, was the monthly rent 
enclosed in an envelope and found by 
the maid on the mantle - shelf. 

All this might not have seemed so 
very strange, fora time; but after it 
had gone on for some five months, it 
began to appear mysterious. At 
least, so it seemed to Miss Kitty, who 
was a young lady, and therefore cu- 
rious, and possibly a trifle romantic. 
“Is he young and handsome?" she 
asked herself one morning, as she tip- 
toed in behind the charnbermaid, a 
little shyly, and looking about, as 
though she expected the mysterious 
lodger to pounce upon her from a 
closet. Much can be learned of a 
person by looking into that person's 








bed-room ; and Miss Kitty must have 
been aware of this when she constitu- 
ted herself a committee of investiga- 
tion. 

“As this is your sweeping - day 
Maggie, and you are so very busy,”’ 
she remarked, after the 
her sex, “I think 
south rooms for you. 
the towels and you may go.” 


manner oft 
I will dust these 

There, give me 
Then 
she bolted the door, and sat down be- 
fore the new lodger s mirror — for that 
is where a young woman always seats 


herself when she goes into a bed- 
room. First, she straightened the 


little blue bow in her hair, and tight- 
ened her locket-ribbon, smiling a lit- 
tle and then sighing; smiling, that 
the reflected and 
pretty, and sighing—for she knew 


face was young 


not what. A strong odor of tobacco 
pervaded the apartment, and a variety 
of pipes ornamented the mantle- 
piece. Kitty elevated her pink nostrils 
and threw open the sash. The morn- 
ing sun came streaming in, lighting 
up an old green - leather easy - chair, 
with a crimson dressing - gown trailing 
over its arms on the floor; a pair of 
down -at- the - heel slippers lay beside 
it, and a velvet smoking-cap had 
been pitched intothe corner. ‘ Lux- 
urious, but slovenly,” commented the 
young lady, taking up her feather 
duster. ‘‘] may as well begin with 
the book shelves. What! Owen Mer- 
edith, and Keats! That looks prom- 
ising; with heavy pencil marks on 
the margin, too! I wishI might bor- 
row them, just to see how we agree.” 
Then came Mr. Dickens, in a long 
trim row, and Mr. Thackeray, dog - 
eared and out of joint; then a musty 
old Shakspeare, with stray papers 
dropping from the loose covers, and 
then a long line of dull - looking books 
which Miss Kitty did not think it 
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worth while to examine. He was a 
literary man, she was sure; no doubt 
he wrote for the She 
had heard that they smoked hours 
and hours away into the night, when 
they made up their articles for the 
next day’s papers. And — worse and 
worse !—if there were not beer- bot- 
tles! The wind blew a scrap of paper 
from the table. Kitty picked it up: 
a hand holding a beer-mug seemed 
to emerge from a wreath of light 
smoke; below was printed, in fanciful 
text: 


newspapers. 


* Here, 

With my beer, 

I sit, 

While golden moments flit. 
Alas! 

They pass 
Unheeded by: 

And, as they fly, 

I, 

Being dry, 

Sit, idly sipping here 
My beer.” 





** Some horrible beer - drinking Dutch- 
man— perhaps with a /rau 
the water — blonde - bearded and red - 
nosed. Why did I not learn his name, 
and then I might possibly guess ? 
Was it Von something ? or was he 
only a common Dutchman? But 
perhaps the poor fellow meant to stick 
it up as a warning to himself! Stay, 
I'll do it for him.” And four pins 
were produced and laboriously pressed 
into the wall, with the aid of Miss 
Kitty's thimble ; 
over the beer - bottles. ‘‘ While golden 
moments flit,”’ soliloquized Miss Kitty. 
“1 should think so. Of course he will 
think it was the chambermaid!” 
Then she imagined that she heard the 
street door open, and fled precipitately 
to her own apartment, flushed and 
panting, although she knew that the 
mysterious stranger never came home 
until long after she had shut her eyes 
for the night. 

Miss Kitty had no sooner appeared 
at the window and glanced idly up at 
the summer sky, and idly down at her 
neighbor's basement, than a face at 
the opposite window brightened. A 


over 


and there it stared 
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moment ago it had been a studious 
face, bent over a lexicon, puzzling 


out a Latin accusative; the lexicon 
was allowed to slip from the boy's 
knees, and the grammar to follow it, 
and the boy himself looked up ea- 
gerly. The boy was “ Jimmie,” Miss 
Kitty’s most ardent but youthful ad- 
mirer. Homage, in Kitty's creed, 
was something not to be despised, 
however humble 
nodded graciously, kissed her fingers, 
and immediately forgot him; while 
he, flushed and triumphant, turned 
back to his Latin lesson — not to learn 
his verbs, however, but to sit mooning, 
with his chin on his hands. Kitty's 
gaze wandered then from Jimmie’s 
face to the high marble front in which 
She sighed, and wished 
that she and her mother could be 
genteel without ever trying; that the 
two ends might be made to meet with- 
out such painful economy ; that life, 
with them as with others, might flow 


its source ; so she 


ke dwelt. 


on smoothly without that perpetual 
striving to keep up appearance, or 
being one thing in private and an- 
other before company, which seemed 
to take all the truth and beauty out 
of life. Miss Kitty’s mother was one 
of those people who have seen better 
days, but so long ago that Kitty her- 
self had forgotten all about them; 
and when her mother began one of 
her old stories of ‘When your father 
had finished his military education at 
West Point, and first met me at my 
aunt's country - house on the banks of 
the Hudson,” she dropped off into 
one of her day - dreams—for she had 
no respect for her ancestors, and 
thought future possibilities infinitely 
more interesting than all the faded 
glories of the past. 

Late one afternoon, when Miss 
Kitty had finished her round of les- 
sons and had turned her face home- 
ward, the rain which had been threat- 
ening all day, began to come down 
thick and fast. She was sauntering 
along, with her head among the 
clouds; but came down with a start 





on remembering her new hat, and 
made haste to catch a passing street - 


car. Springing in, she found herself 
wedged in the midst of a mass of 
saturated humanity, with barely room 
to stand on her own feet. A sudden 
jolt of the car sent her with some 
force against her nearest neighbor. 
He put out a friendly arm to steady 
her, and she made haste to pick her- 
self up, with an apology, addressed 
chiefly to the emerald buttons on the 
shirt - bosom level with her eyes. The 
gentleman smiled, and held out his 
umbrella. She took it mechanically ; 
then looked up wonderingly, to know 
what he meant her to do with it. 

“Lean on it, so,” he said, poking 
the top through a hole in the matting 
on the car floor, and giving the handle 
into her hand. ‘ Now you will keep 
your equipoise.” 

Miss Kitty bowed her thanks; and 
her eyes dropped demurely, and rested 
on the muddy boots of her neighbor. 
Where could he have been to get 
splashed like that? she wondered; 
and with that she raised her eyes in- 
quiringly, and surveyed the broad. 
shouldered, well - knit figure, standing 
with hand thrust carelessly 
through the strap, and saw that he 
towered above every other man in the 
car. Her quick eye took in a dark 
weather- beaten face, rather thin, and 
beardless, with crisp dark curls 
crushed down by a slouched felt hat. 
A pair of keen gray eyes encountered 
her own; and she turned away, and 
looked steadily out of the window. 

When she stepped out of the car at 
her own street, she found her late 
neighbor, to whom she had a moment 
before returned his property, ready to 
assist her, It was raining very hard; 
the muddy boots stood firm on the 
muddier crossing; one spring, and 


one 


she felt herself swung lightly over 
and deposited on the pavement. He 
opened his umbrella and held it over 
her. 

“Will you not either borrow it or 
share it?’’ he asked. 
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‘Of course I cannot borrow it,” she 
said, looking up quickly into his face ; 
“but if you will be so good, I will 
share it for a few blocks. 
I hope that is not directly out of your 
way ?” 

“‘No; on the contrary, it is directly 
ia my way,” he said, smiling. 

As the two walked briskly on, the 
rain on the umbrella seemed to Miss 
Kitty to be pattering a gentle accom- 
paniment to her companion’s voice. 
She had been afraid that she would 
scarcely know what to say to a stran- 
ger to whom she had not even been 
introduced; and still she felt that 
common courtesy required her to say 
something. But the stranger seemed 
disposed to take the matter entirely 
out of her She soon found 
herself listening with enthusiastic at- 
tention to the ordinary things about 
which he talked so entertainingly. 
He spoke of storms, described the 
different kinds of clouds, and told her 
their names; and when he pointed 
out the forked lightning that every 
moment came in flashes 
against the darkening sky, she could 


I go south ; 


hands. 


startling 


almost fancy herself enjoying even a 
thunder-storm. Every step brought 
Kitty nearer and nearer her own door ; 
and although it was by no means late, 
it was getting dark. Propriety and 
Mamma Langdon’s teaching appeared 
at either elbow, and urged the imme- 
diate termination of the present state 
of things. 

“Tf,” she thought, “ he should go to 
the door with me, then he would know 
where I live, and if—if this should 
not prove to be the end of it— why, it 
would be entirely contrary to eti- 
quette!"’ and etiquette was one of 
Miss Kitty's strong points. 

Happily, just at that moment her 
young neighbor Jimmie chanced to be 
passing. She called to him. Jimmie 
was delighted, and took off his hat, 
blushing like a girlk He was going 
directly home, and would be only too 
happy to escort her. 

“Then,” she said,turning to her com- 
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panion, *‘T will not trouble you to 
come any farther; and I am very, 
very much obliged,” and she looked 
up, and read something that looked 
very like disappointment in the face 
of her new friend. She put out her 
hand. ‘ You have been very kind, 
and you have told me a great many 
wonderful things—which I shall 
never forget,” she added, naively. 

“Is that a promise?” he asked, 
half amused, half pleased. 

“It is a fact,”’ she said. 

And she kept her word; for the 
new friend almost supplanted the 
mysterious lodger in her thoughts for 
a few days, in spite of her explaining 
to her mother that “ a man kindly 
let her walk under his umbrella part of 
the way.” 

If poor Mrs. Langdon could have 
seen the daily workings of her daugh- 
ter’s mind, her hands would have been 
lifted in holy horror; for Miss Kitty 
was designed to make a good match, 
and so redeem the family fortunes — 
that is, hers and her mother’s, for 
they two were all. 

Kitty was not only romantic, but 
reticent ; and her mother fortunately, 
or unfortunately, could not tell by 
looking at the outside of the pretty 
head what was going on inside. 

Miss Kitty resumed her self consti- 
tuted task in the rooms, 
Another dusting brought to light more 
discoveries. Behind the curtains of 
the book-shelves stood a skull —a 
human skull! She had somewhere 
read that such things were to be found 
in the cells of monks; and she tried 
to picture the lodger at his nightly 
vigils. But the crimson dressing- 
gown, the pipes, the beer, certainly 
did not tend toward abstinence and 
the mortification of the flesh. Be- 
sides, certain other bones belonging to 
the human skeleton, together with 
books on anatomy, convinced the 
young explorer that medicine was the 
realm which she had invaded. In 
short, the mysterious lodger could be 
nothing else than a doctor. That 


4 


lodger's 
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was decided; then she shut the 
ghastly objects out of her sight, and 
on them the dust and flies were left to 
work their will. 

Days lengthened into weeks, and 
the face of the new friend was slowly 
fading from Miss Kitty's not too con- 
stant fancy, when: one morning as 
she tripped daintily over the crossing 
—the very same crossing, though no 
longer wet —she him again. 
The dark face, the slouched hat, the 
brown cloak,—everything but the 
umbrella, instead of which he carried 
a large book or portfolio under his 
arm. Forsome reason, Kitty's breath 
came short and the blood rushed up 
into her cheeks and back again. 

“* Ah, it is you?” she said, 

“The very same!" he laughed, 
shaking both her hands together with 
the roll of music. ‘ And you remem- 
bered me all this time ?’ 

**T remembered what you said.” 

“Well, is not that remembering 
me?” 

*“‘ Of course,” assented logical Kttty. 
“TI could not think of what you said, 
without thinking of you, could 
Sim 

“I should hope not,” replied the 
young man lightly. ‘ But why do 
you never walk now?” 

‘Oh, I do, every day.” 

“At what hour and where? about 
this time in the morning do you walk ?” 
he questioned, eagerly. 

Miss Kitty Langdon’s sense of pro- 
priety was aroused. 

** At all sorts of hours, and onmany 
different streets,"’ said she, with digni- 
ty; and then she bade him good 
morning. 

The countenance of her new friend 
changed and fell. 

**One moment,” he begged, and he 
took out his watch. ‘ No, I shall be 
left now. Iam going to the country,” 
and he pointed to the south, along the 
shore of the lake glittering in the 
morning sun. ‘Going to make 
studies,” he added, tapping the book 
which he held under his arm; and 


saw 
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smiling brightly, he nodded and was 
gone. 

Kitty looked after him with wistful 
eyes, and watched the train as it 
steamed away to the distant green 
fields. 


The days flew on, and Kitty now 
met her new friend often. Sometimes 
she merely bowed and passed by, and 
sometimes even turned down another 
street to avoid him. But by this 
time he had learned to know her 
hours and ways. 

“Pray, stop one moment!” he said, 
overtaking her one day. “I have 
wanted to show youa picture.” She 
stopped. ‘A sketch which I made 
the day I met you on the crossing. 
Will you look at it ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! I should like to 
sce it very much ;" andshe looked as 
if she expected him to produce it from 
some of his pockets. 

“T have n't it with me,” he explain- 
ed. ‘It is in my studio, up stairs in 
that building across the way. Will 
you come up and look at it now.” 

Kitty hesitated. 

“Tt is quite public; everybody 
goes there —at least many do,” said 
the young man, smiling. 

“I should like to, so much,” she 
said, “ if I might.” 

“And you may. Won't my little 
friend trust me?” said he; and his 
little friend said she would. So they 
went away together. She had spent 
a ‘lovely, delightful hour,” she told 
him, when it was over. She never 
tired of looking and admiring, nor he 
of explaining ; so when she had look- 
ed at everything the room contained, 
she told him that she must go. 

*‘So you are an artist?" she said, 
looking up at him musingly. “I 
never talked to an artist before.” 

“We are pretty much like other 
people, are we not?” he asked. 

‘* No, somehow I do not think you 
are.” 

“ How are we different, tell me ?” 
“T must not stay to tell you—it 
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would take too long. But I want to 
know about you: are you great — are 
you famous ?” 

‘““No, my little friend,” said the 
artist, smiling ; ‘‘ if I must confess it, 
I am neither very nor very 
famous.” 

‘But you will be?” 
“Will you not?” 

“That remains to be seen,” said the 
artist. ‘‘ You will come again? Pro- 
mise me you will!” he said, as they 
stood together at the foot of the last 
stairway. 

‘« Perhaps — yes, I think I will,” 
said Kitty, slowly. . 


great, 


she asked, 


** Good - bye! 
and she gave him her hand. 

‘*Not good-bye, but good - night, 
is n't it?” he asked. 

‘Well, good -night 
laughed. 

It is possible the artist was afraid 
that in her absence he might forget 
his little friend ; if so he took means 
to prevent it, — for he began a picture 
that very day: two figures walking in 
the rain under an umbrella; their 
path led from the woods through the 
meadow; tender green brakes with 
mottled leaves marked the verge of 
the forest, and field flowers studded 
the wet grass. The rain was but a 
summer shower; for the sun was 
peeping from behind a cloud, anda 
rainbow appeared in the brightening 
sky. Beyond in the distance rose the 
white spire of the village church. 
The two were evidently a pair of 
school-children caught in the rain; 
the boy —not unlike the artist himself 
—carried the umbrella and the school 
books. The girl was Miss Kitty — 
possibly with a few years subtracted 
from her age — bright, blonde, rosy, 
swinging her lunch - basket and trip- 
ping daintily by her companion's side. 
Unconsciously Kitty gave the artist 
many a sitting; for he frequently 
watched until he saw her pass, then 
hastened out to join her, amd as she 
walked chattering gaily by his side, 
he noted every line in the fair change- 
ful face, and each tint of the yellow 


then,”’ she 
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floating hair, Then with faithful 
hand he transferred to the canvas, 
and so the work went on. The pic- 
ture grew to be such a favorite with 
him, that when it was completed the 
artist found that he could not part 
with it, and became surly when asked 
to name the price ; however, he gen- 
erally told people that it was unfin- 
ished. . 

At length the time came when the 
artist felt that he could read his title 
clear — not to mansions in the skies 
—but to modest apartments in some 
rue de Paris, perhaps with a little trip 
to Rome, Munich, and other art- cen- 
tres. A party had been hastily made 
up, which included several of the 
shining lights of the local artistic 
world, and he had decided to join it. 

Preparations were nearly completed, 
and but a few days remained before 
the time fixed for sailing. The only 
thought that came up to mar the 
artist’s pleasure, was the remembrance 
of his little friend. Forseveral weeks 
he had neither seen her pass nor met 
her in the streets as heretofore; and 
as he knew nothing of her name or 
residence, he had no means of com- 
municating with her. He thought 
that he would like to tell her of his 
fortune, and say farewell. 
Every morning he hoped that the 
fates would be propitious that day and 
bring about the desired interview ; 
but night would come, and the artist 
and his little friend, whose value had 
so increased in her absence, were as 
far apart as ever. 

Must he, could he, go without see- 
ing her ? 

Miss Kitty, all unconscious of the 
gap which her absence made in the 
artist’s life, was enjoying her summer 
vacation many miles away. Not 
that she forgot her artist friend, either; 
she thought of him when she watch- 
ed the clouds at sunset; his presence 
came back to her in the midst of the 
storm; but she remembered him as a 
part of the old life which she fancied 
she could go back to at pleasure, 


good 
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Meanwhile, she enjoyed her holi- 
day. 

One of the first things that Kitty's 
mother told her on her return, was 
about the new lodger. 
away, to Europe she believed; anda 
letter had arrived from Mr. Gay, who 
would finish his Western tour, and be 
with them ina week’stime. But Kit- 
ty’s mind was so much occupied with 
the weeks, 
together with the little excitement of 
coming home, that she never even 
asked her mother what manner of 
man the new lodger turned out to be. 


He was going 


the events of past few 


It was the close of a sultry summer 
day; and Kitty went out on the front 
piazza to get what breeze might be 
stirring. She was a little tired after 
her journey, and although she had 
enjoyed her visit, she was glad enough 
to be at home again. She leaned 
back in her chair, and watched the 
young moon coming slowly up over 
the lake. Her thoughts wandered 
from the scene on which her 
were fixed. Her holiday had come 
and gone, and with to-morrow the 
regular every-day duties began. A 
long walk, early on a bright Septem- 
ber morning, did not at all seem a 
thing to be deplored; and then— 
she might mect her friend. She won- 
dered what he had been doing all the 
time, and wondered if he had missed 
her. But her musings were not very 
lively company, and she yawned, 
thinking how nice it would be to put 
her head on the door-mat and go to 
sleep there; but she remembered that 
she was a young lady, and must not 
do so undignified a thing. So she 
sat still in her chair; and slowly her 
head drooped, the fan slid from be- 
tween her fingers, her drowsy lids 
fell, and before she had made up her 
mind whether to go in or stay out, she 
was fast asleep. 

From his own doorsteps, Jimmie 
had watched enthusiastically the arri- 
val of his fair neighbor; and now he 
sat wondering whether he might go 


eyes 
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over and break in upon her solitude. 
While he hesitated, a tall figure came 
briskly down the street, and, opening 
Mrs. Langdon’s gate, entered. One 
moment he stood searching his pocket 
for his latch-key, and then his glance 
fell upon the form of the sleeper. 
Kitty woke with a start, to meet the 
eyes of her new friend fixed earnestly 
upon her. She sprang out of her 
chair, with a little cry of surprise and 
alarm; he caught her hands when 
she would have retreated, and with 
gentle violence detained her. 

“Don't be alarmed !"’ he said; “I 
want to speak to you. I have so 
longed to see you, and have felt that 
I could not go without wishing you 
good-bye; and though I watched the 
streets for you daily, you never came.” 

‘IT have been out of town,” she 
faltered. 

“And I have been painting a pic- 
ture I would like to show you. I 
think you will like it; I hope you will.” 

* And you are really going away ?” 

“Yes, going away for a long time, 
perhaps for years, I shall run about 
sight-seeing for a little while, and 
then shall settle down, in Rome 
probably, for hard study. My ar- 
rangements are all completed, and I 
suppose we shall sail in a few days. 
Are you sorry —shall you miss me a 
little ?"" he asked after a pause, and 
pressing the hand which he still held 
in his; but it gave no response, 

“Will my little friend forget all 
about me when I am gone?” he 
asked a little sadly; and then he 
bent to look into her eyes—and they 
were full of tears. 


“Can it be possible!" he said; “is 
it true that you really care ?”” and he 
lifted her chin and searched her tell- 
tale face. She shrank away, and 
covered it with both her hands. 

‘You are neither a child,” he said, 
“nor a coquette. If you do love me 








—come!” and he held out his arms 
to her. She neither opened her lips 
nor looked at him; but stood tremb- 
ling. He gently drew away her fin- 
gers from the averted face. 

“If you do not say ‘no,’ it will 
mean ‘ yes,’” he whispered with his 
lips to her ear, She lifted her eyes 
one moment to his, and then hid her 
face on his shoulder; and she thought 
she heard him whisper something 
very like a benediction. At any rate 
it was something about “ forever and 
ever,” and her heart responded 
amen,” 

It had grown so dark that Jimmie, 
even if he had been wide awake, 
could not have witnessed the down- 
fall of his castles in Spain. 

“How did you find out where I 
live ?” asked Kitty, after an eloquent 
silence. 

“IT had no means of finding out,” 
he said; “that was what troubled me 
so.”” 

“Then how do you come to be 
here upon our piazza, pray?” she 
continued, starting up in astonish- 
ment. 

“Your piazza!” he echoed. “I 
live here —have lived here for nearly 
a year. Can it be that you are Mrs. 
Langdon's daughter ?"’ 

“Of course; and you— you must 
be that mysterious creature, the new 
lodger !"" 

And after they had both wondered, 
and exclaimed over the remarkable 
coincidence; and looked again into 
each other's eyes to be assured that 
they were themselves and not some- 
body else, Miss Kitty presently burst 
out laughing. 

“It so funny—so very funny! 
And so you are neither a newspaper 
man nor a doctor! How stupid in 
me not to guess!” 

And then they went in to propiti- 
ate mamma, 

Mary McConnece. 
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SHAUBANEE, THE INDIAN 


EMORIALS for the worthy 
| dead are among the most 


grateful offerings of the living. We 
have just witnessed a beautiful and 
impressive illustration of this, in the 
sublime spectacle of national devotion 
on Decoration - Day, when patriotic 
millions, through the breadth of a 
continent, garlanded the graves of 
their fallen heroes, and emblemized 
their love and admiration of the gal- 
lant for which 
they yielded up their lives, by gifts of 
the season's choicest Such 
manifestations of gratitude and affec- 
tion enshrine the- spirit of patriotism 
in the public heart, perpetuate the 


dead and the cause 


flowers. 


memory of illustrious deeds, and ex- 
cite to life and power the ennobling 
emulation of excellence. 

The renowned chieftain, the subject 
of this article, was a generous and de- 
voted benefactor to the frontier inhab- 
itants of Illinois in times of danger 


and distress; and though born and 


bred in a region hostile to our country, 
and trained up in early life to war 
against it, he became a most reliable 
and efficient friend of the early settlers 
in the West. 

Shaubanee * was a native of Cana- 
da, a Pottawattomie Indian, born at 
an early period in the American 
Revolution, probably 1780. 
The Pottawattomies at that time had 
numerous bands and divisions, located 
in Canada, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and other States south and 
west. They were powerful men, 


before 


* This name has had a variety of spellings, as 
Sha - be nee, Shabnee, Shabb na, Shabna, etc 
The Indians pronounced the word as if spelled 


Shaw - ba - nee The orthography adopted gives 


the true pronunciation, and it is the same, with 
tke change of one letter in the last syllable, recog- 
nized in Ford’s History of Illinois — from which, 


and Boies’s History of De Kalb County, among 


other sources, facts herein have been obtained. 
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above the ordinary size of Europeans, 
exceedingly athletic and muscular, 
courageous and formidable in 
and intelligent above the average of 
their savage neighbors. 

The Pottawattomies, Menomonies, 
Sacs, Foxes, Chippewas, 
Kickapoos, Shawnees, and other tribes 
of the West, spoke dialects bearing 
strong resemblance, and 
common origin in the old Algonquin 
tongue, 

The Pottawattomies in Illinois occu- 
pied the region around Lake Michigan, 
and on the Illinois and Fox Rivers, 


war, 


Ottawas, 


having a 


and south of this as far as Peoria and 
west as far as Rock River—that 
being the line between them and the 
Winnebagoes, who spoke the Sioux 
language. The 
grated from Canada at an early day 
in the history of the Northwestern 
Territory, and their different tribes 
were controlled by localleaders. Big 


Pottawattomies emi- 


Thunder, a gigantic chief, lived on 
the Kishwaukee, and had his seat at 
what is now the beautiful town of 
Belvidere. Caldwell and 
intelligent and judicious half- breeds, 
managed the affairs of the tribe at and 
around the old French post of Chicago 
and on the Des Plaines River; and 
Shaubanee as Peace-Chief and Wa- 
baunsee as War-Chief exerted their 
influence and authority generally over 
the different localities. 

The Black Hawk disturbance be- 
came serious in 1831, but was soon 
temporarily quelled. The war broke 
out in earnest, however, in 1832. 
Black Hawk—whose Indian name 
was Muscata Muhicatah,—had been 
an associate of Shaubanee under the 
great Tecumseh in the Indian wars 
of the South, and in that between the 
United States and Great Britain in 
1812. He was an old warrior, nearly 


Robinson, 
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or quite seventy years of age at the 
time of which we write, the indomi- 
table chief of the Sacs and Foxes — 
a man of lofty bearing and great force 
of character, who had been engaged 
in war from his youth. His chief 
town, a large one, had been located 
on the east bank of the Mississippi, on 
and near the present site of the city 
of Rock Island; his town had been 
burned, and he and his tribe driven 
west of the river,—his former home 
being claimed by the United States 
under treaty stipulations, which Black 
Hawk declared were obtained by 
fraud and force. 

In his contemplated raids against 
the whites east of the Mississippi,he 
had hoped for aid from the Pottawat- 
tomies and Winnebagoes, and had 
sent emissaries to these tribes to enlist 
Urgent ap- 
peals were made to Shaubanee by his 


them in his enterprise. 


old companion -in-arms; but in vain, 
A grand council of the Pottawattomies 
was held on the Des Plaines River, a 
few miles west of Chicago; and by 
the invitation of the chiefs, their firm 
and judicious friend Captain George 
E. Walker, of Ottawa, was present. 
Here Shaubanee, Wabaunsee, Walk- 
er, Caldwell and Robinson, and 
denounced the murderous 
schemes of Black Hawk, and the 
tribe resolved to keep peace with the 
whites, and to aid them should hostil- 
ities be commenced ; and at the close 
of the council, one hundred of the 
braves, with Shaubanee at their head, 
volunteered to act under Captain 
Walker, should it become necessary 
for the protection of the frontier settle- 
ments of Northern Illinois. These 
went to Dixon with Captain Walker, 
and rendered important service dur- 
ing the war. 

Previous to the breaking out of the 
Shaubanee crossed the Missis- 
sippi into Iowa, near the Des Moines 
River, where he had a long and seri- 
ous interview with Black Hawk. He 
besought that chief to desist from his 
threatened invasion, and warned him 


others, 


war, 
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of the certain destruction of his power 
in case of hostilities. He told him the 
Americans were a great and good 
people, numerous as the leaves in the 
forests ; and that they were irresistibly 
the rulers of the whole country. Dut 
Black Hawk — burning with revenge, 
and bitterly complaining of the injus- 
tice of the United States Agents, and 
of the bribery and corruption of 
Keokuk, his rival, whom he charged 
with signing treaties selling his lands 
and home for pay, where he had no 
authority,—rejected all counsel; and, 
reckless of consequences, announced 
his determination to re-cross the 
Mississippi and assault the whites 
with implacable resentment. 
Shaubanee, thus finding Black 
Hawk and his braves eager for 
bloodshed, and the war inevitable, 
hastened back to Illinois to warn the 
frontier inhabitants of their approach- 
ing danger. He proclaimed through- 
out the new settlements that Black 
Hawk had determined to make a 
fearful slaughter of the defenceless, 
and that the only safety of the people 
was to leave their scattered homes 
and to assemble in the towns where 
they could be protected by stockades 
and other defences. The old chief 
sent out his sons and others of his 
family and tribe, and went himself, 
riding night and day to give the alarm, 
Some heeded it; others were incredu- 
It was spring-time, and the 
farmers were ploughing and seeding, 


lous. 


and unwilling to leave their fields. 
Shaubanee found the families of Hall, 
Davis, and Pettigrew,residing together 
in one house on Indian Creek, a trib- 
utary of Fox River, some fifteen miles 
from Ottawa, and in the vicinity of 
what is Munsontown. There 
were between fifteen and _ twenty 
persons in these families. They were 
earnestly warned by the chief, as he 
approached them on his panting 
horse. He told them to flee to Otta- 
wa, where they could be protected; 
that no time was to be lost, as Black 
Hawk's warriors might attack them 


now 
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at any moment. But they could not 
realize their danger, and he left, be- 
seeching them anxiously and with 
tears. Had the whites been the chief's 
own kindred he could not have been 
more solicitous for their safety. Many 
lives were saved by these warnings. 
Black Hawk re - crossed the Missis- 
sippi early in April, 1832, and he and 
his warriors were soon upon their 
track of desolation. As in all Indian 
warfare, no mercy was shown to sex, 
age, or condition. After some fight- 
ing in the Rock River country, some 
seventy of these savages, in their 
course of havoc, descended on the 
little settlement at Indian Creck, so 
recently and earnestly warned of im- 
pending danger; and in open day, 
massacred the before - mentioned 
families of Hall, Davis, and Pettigrew. 
All the slain, fifteen persons — men, 
women and children,— were scalped, 
and their bodies mutilated and left 
exposed in the most shocking man- 
ner. Three persons present at the 
attack escaped death. One, a little 
son of Mr. Hall, sprang down the 
bank of the creek, breaking his arm 
in the fall, and hid in the brush and 
flood - wood, and after much suffering 
reached Ottawa. The other two, 
daughters of Mr. Hall, aged fifteen 
and seventeen respectively, had fled 
to the chamber and concealed them- 
selves in bed, where, after the 
destruction below had ended, they 
were discovered by two young Indians, 
who claimed the girls for wives, and 
to secure their prizes hurried them up 
the Rock River into Wisconsin. Re- 
wards for their rescue were offered by 
General Atkinson ; and the girls, after 
a captivity of varied experience, were 
found, purchased, and returned, by 
the chiefs of the Winnebagoes, em- 
ployed by Colonel Gratiot and fur- 
nished by him with articles of Indian 
finery for the ransom of the captives. 
Soon after Stillman’s defeat on 
Rock River, Shaubanee rode into 
camp at Dixon, then called Dixon's 
Ferry, the headquarters of the army, 
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in company with the Indian Agent, 
Pierre Menard, son of a well-known 
pioneer of the same name — the first 
Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. Some 
of the militia there, being excited by 
liquor, declared that they had come to 
the Rock River country to kill Indians, 
and that they would kill Shaubanee, 
and demanded of Menard why he 
Brought an Indian into camp. He 
replied that the Chief was one of the 
best and most active friends of the 
whites, and that he would defend him 
at the hazard of his life. Mr. John 
Dixon, the first white settler of the 
Rock River Valley, whose house was 
headquarters, rushed quickly to the 
rescue of Shaubanee, and took him to 
his family room, closed him in, and 
guarded the door for his safety. Gov- 
ernor Reynolds made Dixon's house 
his headquarters, and here he and 
other leaders met Shaubanee. 

It is worthy of remark, that when 
Black Hawk and his braves went up 
the Rock River Valley, before military 
operations had far advanced, they 
called upon the good man Dixon at 
his house, and conversed with him in 
the most friendly manner. That ven- 
erable gentleman, now nearly ninety 
years of age, recently informed the 
writer that among other officers at his 
house, in the Black Hawk war, were 
two young Lieutenants of the U. 5S. 
Regulars: Robert Anderson, the 
hero of Fort Sumter, and Jefferson 
Davis, Ex - President of the so - called 


Confederate States,—then friendly 
associates, little dreaming of their 


future antagonism in a desolating 
civil war. * 


* Considering the brevity of the Black Hawk 
disturbance in 1831 and the war in 1832, and the 
limited forces engaged, the list of those acting is 
remarkable for exhibiting many names then or 
afterwards conspicuous in the annals of the West 
and in our national history. In the list we find 
the names of Governor Reynolds, Chief Magis- 
trate of Illinois at the time; Governor Duncan, 

Ford ; Zadok 
General Scott, who, in the summer of 


Governor Lieutenant Governor 
Casey ; 
1832, transported troops in eighteen days from 


Fortress Monroe to Chicago, where they were 
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After the capture of Black Hawk 
and his son Naseuskuk (Loud Thun- 
der) ,the prophet Wabokieshiek (White 
Cloud), Naopope, brother of the 
prophet, and second in command to 
Black Hawk, Wieshiek, a sort of 
chief adjutant, and Poweshiek, they 
were taken, with others, to Washing- 
ton and Fortress Monroe; and upon 
the close of the war, the national 
administration reserved from sale for 
the use of Shaubanee during his life, 
the beautiful grove in DeKalb county, 
known Grove, his 
place of general residence for many 
years. Here he had a fine spring 
and delightful woodlands, and here 
his family raised corn and made'sugar, 
and he and his sons rode over the 
adjoining country in pursuit of game. 
The government also gave him an 
annual pension of two hundred dol- 
lars, which was continued till his 
death. 

Subsequent to the war, the Potta- 
wattomies relinquished their lands in 
Illinois for an extensive land reserva- 
tion in Kansas, then a wild, but now 
near the present capital of that State ; 
and Shaubanee removed thither with 
his family and tribe. But he found 
hostile tribes with reservations near 
the Pottawattomie reservation, which 
made his New home very unpleasant. 
One of his sons was killed in a diffi- 
culty with his inimical neighbors ; and 
the afflicted old chief in 1840 returned 
with his family, consisting of his last 


as Shaubanee’s 


halted by the Asiatic cholera; Generals Gaines, 
Twiggs, Atkinson, Henry, Whiteside, 
Posey, Clark, Dodge, and Alexander ; 
Colonels Zachary Taylor, Sidney Breese, Wm. 


Street, 
Ewing, 
Thomas, Hamilton, Davenport, Fry, Leib, De 
Witt, Strode, and Thompson; Majors Hackleton, 
Dement, McConnell, Stillman, Buckmaster, Per- 
kins, Bailey, and Menard; Captains Abraham 
Lincoln, Adam W. Snyder, Edward D. Baker 
Walker, Dunn, and Stone; Lieutenants Robert 
Anderson, Jefferson Davis, Albert Sidney John- 
This 


list embraces Presidents of the United States, 


son, and many other names now historical 


Governors, Senators and Representatives, State 
and National, Chief Justices and Judges of Su- 
preme Courts, great military commanders, and 


some of the most illustrious names of the century. 








[Juty, 


wife, Pokanoka, (his first wife being 
buried in the grove,) his sons and 
daughters, his sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law and grand-chil- 
dren, numbering in all about thirty 
persons. 

After a few years, Shaubanee, at 
the solicitation of his tribe, returned 
to Kansas; when it*was reported at 
Washington by persons wishing his 
valuable grove, that he had aban- 
doned it. The grove was then put 
into market, and sold; when 
Shaubanee returned to Illinois, he 
found, to his inexpressible sorrow, 
that his old home was gone, and he 
wept, saying, “Allgone! Shaubanee 
got nothing now!” He said that he 
loved his grove, that his first wife and 
some of his children were buried 
there, that he had lived there and 
wished to die there and be buried with 
his dead ; but that he had lost all, and 
was very poor. He then removed to 
the Illinois River, east of Ottawa, 
where the citizens of that town and 
vicinity raised money by subscription 
and purchased for him a tract of land 
in the timber on the river, and erected 
suitable buildings thereon for himself 
and family, where he ever after hada 
permanent home. 

Shaubanee, though nearly sixty 
years of age at the time of the war, was 
then in the prime of a vigorous man- 
hood. He was a large and portly 
man, well built both for strength and 
agility, courteous and dignified in his 
manner and bearing, and truly one of 
Nature’s noblemen. His broad and 
rugged face was strongly expressive 
of kindness, sincerity, sound judg- 
ment, and that nobility of character 
which he ever exhibited in an emi- 
nent degree. He honest and 
honorable in his dealings, and a 
highly sociable and agreeable neigh- 
bor. His sons were much like him. 
Smoke, who would probably have 
succeeded him as chief, is described 
as ‘‘a magnificent fellow, tall and 
well proportioned,” with fine and 
manly features, a model young brave 


and 


was 
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—distinguished, like Uncas of New 
England fame, for his laudable tem- 
perance in the rejection of all intoxi- 
cating drinks. This promising young 
man died in Iowa, where Shaubanee 
watched over him with all the solici- 
tude of a loving father.. The whites 
sympathized with the afflicted chief, 
attended kindly upon the son in his 
sickness, and buried him with respect- 
ful funeral rites. The old chief often 
alluded to this with gratitude and 
tears. He said, ‘‘ White man much 
good to Smoke, take care of him sick, 
and when dead put him in a box ”— 
describing the coffin,—‘then one 
white man bow down over Smoke and 
say, O God! O God! OGod! Ugh, 
white man much good, much good.” 
Sometimes the old chief attended re- 
ligious meetings with his family, and 
was always particularly careful that 
the young should be attentive and 
behave with propriety. 

Shaubanee related many anecdotes 
of his old leader Tecumseh, whom he 
admired as a man of integrity and 
honor, and a warrior of consummate 
ability. He said that at a council on 
the Wabash, during a thunder-storm, 
the lightning struck a tree near by 
and set it on fire. Tecumseh at once 
arose, approached the tree, and lit his 
pipe; assuring the wondering chiefs 
that the Great Spirit had sent them 
fire at his request, that they might 
light their pipes at the council. Hav- 
ing learned from the British officers 
at Detroit that there would be an 
eclipse of the sun on a certain day, 
Tecumseh told the Indians, some of 
whom had disobeyed him, that the 
Great Spirit would manifest his dis- 
pleasure at their conduct on that day, 
by hiding his face from them. When 
the day arrived and the sun began to 
be darkened, the disobedient Indians 
sought their chief’s pardon and inter- 
cession with the Great Spirit. The 


full light was soon graciously restored, 
and ever after Tecumseh commanded 
the most implicit obedience of his 
people. 


Such were some of the 
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means through which this most gifted 
and powerful chief acquired and 
maintained his marvellous control 
over the Indians from Canada to 
Florida, and combined them against 
the government of the United States. 

Shaubanee’s description of the 
memorable battle of the Thames, in 
which Tecumseh fell, leaves no doubt 
that he was killed by Colonel Richard 
M.Johnson. Shaubanee acted as one 
of the aids of Tecumseh, and was 
standing near him at the time of his 
encounter with Johnson. ‘Tecumseh 
sprang forward toward an officer rid- 
ing a gray horse, and raised his tom- 
ahawk to kill him, when the officer 
drew a pistol and shot him. Shau- 
banee said that Tecumseh had been 
wounded in the battle a number of 
times before, but the officer on the 
gray killed him. Of this he 
was positive, and spoke from actual 
knowledge, and his statement agrees 
precisely with the account of Colonel 
Johnson, who said he rode a favorite 
gray which had been mortally wound- 
ed, and was disabled at the time he 
drew his pistol from his holster and 
shot Tecumseh. After the fall of 
Tecumseh, all, as Shaubanee related, 
fled in dismay. “Indians and Red- 
Coats allrun, Shaubanee puck-a-shee” 
(Shaubanee run too). ‘‘ He never more 
fight Mericans! Ugh, never, never!” 

After a brief illness, Shaubanee 
closed his life of varied fortunes, at his 
home on the Illinois River, July 18th, 
1869, more than 
years—one of the last famous chiefs 


horse 


aged four - score 
of a race rapidly disappearing before 
the march of civilization, and travel- 
ling toward the setting sun. He was 
buried amid the tolling of bells, in the 
city of Morris, where a large con- 
course attended his funeral. When 
the tidings of his death were an- 
nounced through the State, all ac- 
quainted with its early history felt the 
loss of one entitled to a grateful re- 
membrance: a noble chief, worthy 
of a monument inscribed, ‘“ Shau- 


banee —the Friend of the Whites.” 
Anson S. Miter. 
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THE SEASONS. 


WEET Spring came in with her array 
Of tiny buds and flowers gay, 
To live her short and busy day 
Of sunny light; 
And with the merry month of May 
She took her flight. 


Mild Summer came with dew and rain, 
And fervent heat to ripen grain, 
That husbandmen upon the plain 
Might harvests reap, 
And Fall left o’er the wide domain 
To vigils keep. 


Sad Fall his watch kept, till with care, 
Amid the gloom of forests bare, 
He looked the picture of despair, 
of joys bereft ; 
And with a cold and cheerless air, 
His charge he left. 


Stern Winter, in his robe of state, 

And sullen mood and hurried gait, 

With howling winds and evenings late, 
Proclaims at last, 

As glows the fire within the grate, 
The Fall is past. 


With piping voice and stormy din, 
And icicles upon his chin, 
He warning gives to all within, 
At every door, 
That he has come to now begin 
His reign once more. 


While seasons come and go in turn, 

And through them bread or bays we earn, 

A tale they teach of high concern, 
Whereof I sing, 

And fain would have my hearers learn: 
Time’s on the wing. 


Like Spring we bud and blossom here ; 
Like Summer fruitful, ripe appear ; 
And like the Autumn, in the sere 

Of age decay ; 
And like it in the Winter drear 

We pass away. 


[JuLy, 
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HOW 


7 HETHER Capital Punishment 
\ is a “relic of barbarism” 
which should be speedily abolished, 
as certain humanitarians of the day 
contend, it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss ; but so long as the death penalty 
is inflicted, I maintain that it is the 
duty of the law-making power to 
concede to the culprit the privilege of 
being deprived of life in the speediest 
and least revolting manner. 
this is best accomplished, 
medical science has not yet deter- 


How 


mined; and “ when doctors disagree, 
who shall decide?”’ Different nations 
have their methods, each 
claiming preéminence in excellence. 
Among the ancients, poisoning and 
drowning were frequently resorted to; 
and in modern times we have the 
gallows, the bullet, the garrote, and 
the guillotine. 

In order to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion as to which of these meth- 


favorite 


ods causes least suffering to the victim, 
we are only safe in taking the testi- 
mony of those who have 
actually experienced some of the dif- 
ferent methods. At first thought this 
may seem paradoxical or absurd; 
still it is in a measure practicable. It 
is a well-known fact, that many per- 
sons have experienced all the sensa- 
tions of drowning, and been resus- 
citated by timely exertion. Numbers, 
also, have been hanged sufficiently 
long to pass all consciousness of pain, 
and been relieved before life was 
extinct. On the battle- field, uncon- 
scious soldiers, left for dead, frequently 
recover; and a glance at almost any 
daily paper will suffice to show that 
attempted suicides by poison are 
frustrated by the efforts of skilful 
physicians. 

All these have given their testimony 
in regard tothe suffering they undergo, 


persons 
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and in the cases mentioned it is quite 
reliable. In regard to the guillotine, 
however, there is not so much evi- 
dence as is desirable. About all 
the knowledge of the subject acquired 
thus far is speculative, gained by ob- 
servations of the antics of turkeys 
and chickens after being decapitated 
by the cook; and conclusions drawn 
from these observations are not 
agreeable to contemplate. Monsieur 
Guillotine, perhaps, might have given 
some scientific information on the 
subject, had not the French, in their 
usual happy manner—so peculiarly 
a propos in the present instance, — 
decapitated the unfortunate inventor 
on his own machine. 

It has been the fortune of the writer, 
however, to receive the narrative of 
one man, who, in a measure, survived 
the horrors of the, guillotine ; and it is 
the testimony of this witness that I 
purpose to give. His pitiful story has 
never been made public. Atthe time 
of the occurrence of the terrible event 
which it narrates, and for a consid- 
erable period subsequent thereto, it 
was kept secret for political reasons, 
I learned it by the merest accident, 
and can vouch for its authenticity, 
having received it personally from the 
lips of the unfortunate victim. Hav- 
ing seen a notice of his death in a late 
Paris paper, I feel at liberty to give 
publicity to the facts. 

In the summer of 1867, I visited the 
Paris Exposition and witnessed the 
excitement caused by the attempted 
assassination of the Czar. In the 
evening of that day I repaired to a 
popular café, which I found nearly 
filled with a miscellaneous company, 
conversing, with animation, 
upon the exciting event of the day. 
Making my way to a part of the room 
which seemed comparatively quiet, I 
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seated myself at a table which had 
but one occupant —an elderly gentle- 
man seated upon the opposite side. 
He had evidently given his order, and 
while waiting to be served, sat intently 
listening to a party occupying an 
adjoining table, who were vehemently 
discussing the attempted assassination. 
There was nothing in the appearance 
of the gentleman to excite attention, 
except the intense and seemingly 
anxious inéerest he manifested in a 
party of strangers engaged in dis- 
cussing a subject with which all 
Paris was familiar. This did not 
attract my notice at the time, but it 
recurred to my mind from circum- 
stances which followed. 

One of the party of strangers earn- 
estly expressed his conviction that the 
would - be assassin would receive his 
deserts, should he be tried; convicted, 
and sentenced to die by the guillotine. 
Upon hearing this, the elderly gentle- 
man turned ghastly pale and recoiled 
with a look of terror. Then, seeing 
me for the first time since I seated 
myself at his table, and observing my 
surprised and startled look, he said, 
with ill- feigned carelessness: 

“Pardon, Monsieur ; an acute pain 
in my head, which occasionally an- 
noys me, has just given me warning 
that an old man cannot be too careful 
of his health.” 

Being detected in the act of staring 
at a stranger, and discovering some 
weakness which he wished to conceal, 
quite disconcerted me. I stammered 
some reply by way of apology, and 
felt greatly relieved when the waiter 
appeared and placed before him the 
repast he had ordered. I gave my 
own order, and by the time the waiter 
reappeared, had somewhat recovered 
my composure ; and feeling that I had 
appeared to a disadvantage before the 
stranger, and wishing to remove any 
prejudice which he might have formed 
against me, I attempted to open a 
conversation. Unwittingly I began by 
asking if executions were generally 
public in Paris. Immediately I saw 
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that I had blundered, for the same 
expression, in a modified degree, 
passed over his face. He controlled 
himself by a slight effort, however, 
and added but little to my composure 
and self-respect by replying : 

“You would not wish to attend one 
of the disgusting exhibitions, I hope.” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, “I 
merely asked to gratify my curiosity.” 

I could not conceal my chagrin, 
and I felt that the stranger saw it too, 
and in a manner enjoyed it. I made 
no further attempt to conciliate him, 
but was greatly puzzled by his be- 
havior. He had alluded to an acute 
pain in his head, with which he was 
afflicted ; but I was convinced that his 
expression of pain and terror — for it 
was as if physical and mental pain 
combined—was caused by the mention 
of the guillotine. What secret horror 
he had of that, I knew not; but on 
two occasions I had seen him shudder 
and turn pale at the mention of an 
execution. 
ing my newly aroused curiosity con- 


I had no hope of gratify- 


cerning the stranger, and was about to 
return to my lodgings, when suddenly 
raising his mine, he said 
abruptly : 

“You are an American, I perceive ;” 
and without pausing for me to reply, 
continued: ‘ Your wisely 
adopted the gallows as an instrument 
of execution, That is bad—bad 
enough — but infinitely superior to our 
hideous monster, the guillotine.” 

He was greatly moved, but I de- 
termined to appear unconscious of it, 
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and replied, carelessly : 

‘‘That is a matter of mere specula- 
tion. I have no desire to make an 
experiment on either; but should I be 
allowed as a culprit to take my 
choice in the matter, I think I should 
prefer to have my head neatly clipped 
off by the guillotine than to suffer a 
dozen deaths by strangulation in one 
of those miserable bungles that too 
frequently characterize an American 
hanging.” 

“Ah,” he replied, “better suffer a 
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dozen deaths by strangulation, or any 
other method, than a thousand ago- 
nizing ones as inflicted by the guillo- 
tine.’ 

This reply, so positive, when his 
knowledge of the subject must have 
been nearly or quite as limited as my 
own, vexed me. ‘Here isa man,” I 
thought, ‘‘who for some reason has 
formed a strong prejudice against the 
guillotine. Perhaps some relative or 
friend has been sacrificed on it; pos- 
sibly he himself had been sentenced, 
and reprieved at the last moment, 
and as 


“* No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law,” 


he thenceforth condemns this instru- 
ment of punishment as the most cruel 
in use, simply because he has some 
personal aversion to it.” I allowed 
my vexation to show itself when I 
answered: 

“I shall not attempt to argue when, 
as I before remarked, all is a matter 
of speculation. We have no experi- 
mental knowledge on the subject — as 
I have never been hanged, and I pre- 
sume that you have never been guil- 
lotined.” 

I regretted this as soon as I had 
uttered it, for its effect upon the stran- 
ger was startlingly different from what 
I had anticipated; he turned sickly 
pale, his eyes assumed a leaden ap- 
pearance, and his breathing came 
labored and rapid. By a strong effort 
he rallied himself, and leaning across 
the table till our faces nearly met, in 
a heavy, unnatural whisper, as though 
each him a pang, he 
uttered this fearful sentence: 

“ Young man, I have been guillo- 
tined !" 

It was not what he said, but what I 
saw, that startled me most. The man 
wore an unseemly high and stiff 
standing collar, which ordinarily 
would conceal his neck as high as his 
chin; but as he leaned forward over 
the table, his neck was _ inclined 
towards a horizontal position, and 
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slightly protruding from his collar, as 
it naturally would in such an attitude, 
it left the neck fully exposed to view; 
and running around it, about two 
inches below the chin and as far back 
as his neck was visible to me, there 
appeared an old and plainly marked 
scar, evidently formed by some sharp 
instrument. I had sufficient time to 
observe this, when the stranger, appa- 
rently exhausted, sank back into his 
seat and dropped his head between 
his hands on the table. This position 
left the back of his neck exposed, and 
I glanced quickly to see if the scar 
continued around to this point. It 
did so. I could not have been mis- 
taken. There was an ugly scar left 
by some keen-bladed instrument, 
running* completely around the stran- 
ger’s neck. Had I not seen that, I 
should have looked upon the man as 
a monomaniac, and given little heed 
to his words; but that scar staggered 
me. It seemed to his 
statement, although against my rea- 
son, and despite the utter absurdity 
of such a case. All my recent ill- 
nature towards the stranger had 
changed to sympathy and pity; my 
curiosity also was thoroughly awa- 
kened, but I despaired of learning 
more of the stranger's story, fearing 
that I had unintentionally wounded 
his feelings and offended him. I 
dared not attempt to excuse myself, 
or make any attempt to console him, 
lest I might only add to his misery. 
I was considering in what way I could 
best extricate myself from the diffi- 
culty, when the stranger himself 
came to my relief in a manner [ little 
expected. He raised his head from 
the table, and I saw with satisfaction 
that all traces of his recent emotions 
had vanished. In a voice with the 
least perceptible tremor he said: 
“Pardon me, stranger. I fear that I 
have given you an exhibition of weak- 
ness that ill becomes a man of my 
years. Unintentionally, you surprised 
me into a confession that I would 
rather have been spared.” 
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“There is no occasion for any re- 
grets,”’ I replied, ‘for if you can for- 
get whatever distresses you, I will 
forget I ever heard it.” 

‘“No, no,” he answered, “ after 
what has occurred, I feel that an ex- 
planation is due you, as well as my- 
self. But this is not the place, nor 
am I in a condition at present tomake 
suchexplanation. But,” hecontinued, 
at the same time handing me his card, 
‘should you care to spend an hour 
or two of your leisure at my rooms, 
you shall hear my story, and then you 
can judge whether I may be excusable 
in speaking and acting in a manner 
which must seem to you inconsistent 
and unnatural.” 

I took his proffered card, assuring 
him that it would afford mt much 
pleasure to be the recipient of the 
confidence that he so generously 
offered. 

“Thank you,” he replied. “I 
hope it may interest you, and I trust 
it may correct some erroneous opinions 
you have formed upon this disagree- 
able subject. I keep early hours,” 
he continued, “and am at home 
nearly every evening after dining at 
this café. I am engaged during the 
day, but on any evening agreeable to 
yourself, I shall be happy to entertain 
you;” and wishing me a very good 
night, he hurried out of the café. 

Left to myself, I puzzled more than 
ever over the strange affair. I was 
so desirous of learning more of the 
stranger's history, that I called the 
waiter who had attended our table, to 
glean from him, if possible, any fur- 
ther information, The waiter was 
quite communicative, but my inquiries 
led to no satisfactory results. The 
waiter did not know the stranger's 
name, but he had been a constant 
visitor at the café for the previous five 
months; he always came alone, and 
seemed desirous of avoiding company 
with strangers; he seldom entered 
the café if unusually crowded, but 
would go away and return at a later 
hour; he always ordered a light re- 
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past, with excellent wine, and paid 
without grumbling ; — a description 
which I thought ‘would apply to any 
well-bred gentleman of good taste 
and quiet habits. 

I returned to my lodgings, resolved 
to take advantage of the stranger's 
invitation as early as I might with 
propriety, for my curiosity was never 
so strongly excited. I lighted the gas, 
and remembering his card, examined 
it to see if it would give any addition- 
al light on the subject. It wasa plain 
piece of card-board, bearing this in- 
scription : 

‘“‘ BAPTISTE BOURIER, 

24, Rue St. Antoine.” 
I procured a directory, and found two 
solid columns of ‘ Bouriers’’ and 
twelve ‘‘ Baptiste Bouriers,” with 
various trades, occupations, and pro- 
fessions, but none with residence on 
Rue St. Antoine. I looked at the 
date of the directory, and found that 
it was published six months before. 
The waiter stated that the stranger 
had been a visitor at the café for five 
months. Rue St. Antoine was in that 
vicinity : evidently he had taken his 
present rooms since the directory was 
published. 

Being baffled in my attempts to 
learn more of the stranger, I resolved 
to think no more of the matter until 
I made my promised visit. Notwith- 
standing this resolve, I found myself 
continually puzzling over the marvel- 
lous affair, and arriving at conclusions 
the most contradictory and unsatis- 
factory. Atlength, thoroughly fatigued 
by the exciting events of the day, I 
turned off the gas and went to bed. 
But I was nervous, and could not 
sleep. That fearful scar haunted me, 
I closed my eyes to shut it out from my 
sight; but I quickly opened them, for 
it appeared plainer and more ghastly 
than ever. Finding it impossible to 
sleep, I rose, relighted the gas, and 
dressed myself. ‘ Here,” I mentally 
soliloquized, ‘‘ walking about in this 
great city, is a man who once lost his 
head ; not his wits, but his veritable 
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head that sets on his shoulders and 
carries his hat. After all, Wilkes 
Booth may be alive, as some confi- 
dently assert; it might be he who 
attempted the life of the Czar to-day. 
Assassination may be his mission. I 
have heard, and now think it not im- 
probable, that old John Brown, body, 
bones, soul, and all, is walking about 
the mountains of New York.” Then, 
calling myself a fool, I went to bed 
again. After considerable nervous 
tossing, I fell into an uneasy slumber, 
disturbed at intervals with infernal 
dreams. On waking, I felt relieved 
to find the sun shining brightly 
through the curtains. 

That same evening I found myself 
standing before a small, two-story 
brick house, 24 Rue St. Antoine. I 
rang the bell; and shortly the door 
opened, and an old lady, bent and 
wrinkled with age, wearing a black 
dress and widow's cap, presented 
herself. 

“Is Monsieur Bourier at home?” I 
asked. 

‘‘ Monsieur is at home,” replied the 
old lady. ‘“ Walk up stairs, if you 
please, and knock at the first door on 
the right. That is Monsieur Bourier’s 
room,” 

I followed the old lady's instruc- 
tions, and knocked at the door indi- 
cated. It was immediately opened 
by Monsieur Bourier himself. He 
recognized me instantly, greeted me 
cordially as “‘ Monsieur L’Americain,” 
and invited metoenter. His manner 
was so easy and natural, his expres- 
sion so pleasant and dignified, that 
among a hundred men he would have 
been the last selected for a monoma- 
niac. Nothing in his appearance, ac- 
tions, or language, was in the least 
eccentric or unnatural. His room, 
too, was in keeping with its occupant ; 
handsomely furnished with every- 
thing conducive to comfort, but with 
no attempt at display. A large, old- 
fashioned book-case, with pigeon- 
holes and desk attached, occupied 
one corner, This case was filled with 
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well-worn volumes; the holes were 
stuffed with papers, and on the open 
front of the desk lay a partly finished 
manuscript, upon which he was evi- 
dently engaged when my knock in- 
terrupted him, It was certainly not 
the cell of a maniac or the retreat of 
a hermit, but a very cosy sanctum of 
a pleasant old gentleman given to 
study and thought. 

I apologized for interrupting his 
meditations, and hoped my visit was 
not untimely, begging him not to at- 
tribute it alone to vulgar curiosity. 
He soon put me at my ease, however, 
by his agreeable demeanor; and after 
a little conversation upon topics of 
general interest, he and 
opening a sideboard which was one 
of the convenient appurtenances of 
the room, he took therefrom a couple 
of glasses and a bottle of old wine; 
placing these on the table before me, 
and seating himself opposite, he said: 

** My friend, I invited you here to 
listen to a brief story of an exciting 
part of my life. Your early accept- 
ance of my invitation leads me to 
believe that it will interest you. I 
trust it may, and I hope I shall not 
weary you with unimportant details.” 

I feltaslight twitching of the muscles 
and a very perceptible creeping of 
the flesh, and a few cold shivers, as I 
placed myself in an attitude of atten- 
tion. He immediately began his 
story, and it ran thus: 
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“In 1814, the First Napoleon was 
banished to Elba. I was then eight- 
een years of age; and, like the most 
of the youth of France at that period, 
was an ardent admirer and a zealous 
supporter of the Emperor. His mili- 
tary career filled me with enthusiasm, 
and I longed to enlist under his vic- 
torious banner, and share the triumphs 
which my young and fertile imagina- 
tion pictured to me so gloriously. I 
should have taken this rash step, 
against the wishes and commands of 
my parents, had not the Emperor's 
unexpected fall and banishment frus- 











trated my design. Imagine the joy, 
then, with which I learned of his sud- 
den return to France, my exultation 
at the precipitous flight of the royal 
family, and the wild delight with 
which I hailed his entrance into Paris! 
Napoleon issued his stirring address 
to the people, calling for volunteers ; 
and despite the tears of my mother 
and commands of my father, I re- 
sponded to the call and joined the 
army. It was the proudest day of 
my life, when, amid the cheers and 
benedictions of Paris, we marched 
forth to meet the allied forces in Bel- 
gium. 

“1 participated in the overwhelming 
defeat at Waterloo, and was with the 
remnant of the grand army that came 
straggling back to Paris, completely 
demoralized and overthrown. The 
Empire had fallen, and the Emperor 
was again an exile; but he still re- 
tained his hold upon the hearts of 
his followers, Such faith had they in 
his genius and powers, that it was 
never doubted that he would return 
to France and re-establish his Em- 
pire more firmly than before. Being 
young and sanguine, I shared this 
popular belief to the fullest extent, 
and held myself in readiness to join 
his standard the moment he should 
set foot in France. The disastrous 
termination of my first campaign had 
not cooled my military ardor, but it 
burned within me more fiercely than 
before ; so I waited patiently, expect- 
antly, for the Emperor's return. How 
he was to accomplish this, I never 
stopped to consider; with me, as 
with the rest of his followers, it was 
an act of faith: to doubt was heresy 
and sceptics were few. I had little 
respect and less fear for the reigning 
family, and I felt it my patriotic duty 
to cheer lustily whenever a carriage 
of the royal usurpers appeared, It 
could be done with impunity at that 
time, for though the royal guards oc- 
casionally manifested a little enthusi- 
asm and greeted the sovereign with 
‘Vive le roi,” the populace were 
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ever ready, with or without provoca- 
tion, to raise the old familiar cry, 
‘Vive f Empereur !° 

“Thus, one, two, three and four 
years passed away; and at the age 
of twenty-two, I was still hoping, but 
not quite so sanguinely, for the Em- 
peror’s return. Meantime, the peo- 
ple had become indifferent, the king- 
dom was steadily gaining ground, 
and the re-establishment of the Em- 
pire seemed hopelessly delayed. 
‘Vive Ll’ Empereur’ was seldom 
heard in the streets; those detected 
in the audacity were seized and pun- 
ished with severity. Numerous con- 
spiracies against the life of the king 
were discovered, and the instigators 
summarily executed. Secret leagues 
in the interest of the Empire flourished 
for a season, but soon died out, gen- 
erally being betrayed by some mem- 
ber seeking royal favor, by exposing 
the designs of his comrades. Thus 
the kingdom was growing in power, 
and strengthening its grasp upon the 
liberties of the people. 

“It was at this time—when the 
hearts of the Emperor's adherents 
were growing sick with hope deferred, 
when numbers of his followers had 
gone over to the enemy, and a wide - 
spread feeling of indifference and 
apathy had settled on the minds of 
the people —that a band of brave and 
determined men secretly united for 
the bold and desperate purpose of 
releasing the Emperor from his con- 
finement. They believed that could 
he once set foot ‘in France, the old 
enthusiasm would revive, and he 
would lead France to greater tri- 
umphs than before. There had been 
so many societies discovered and 
broken up by the authorities, somany 
elaborate plans foiled, that extra pre- 
caution was taken by the leaders in 
this movement to admit no one to 
membership unless his courage, relia- 
bility, and determination were un- 
questioned, and his devotion to the 
Emperor unshakable. 

“‘During my short campaign I had 
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acquired the friendship of a fellow- 
soldier who occupied a lieutenant’s 
position in the company to which I 
Though fifteen years 
my senior, the friendship we then 
formed continued He had followed 
the fortunes of the Emperor for twelve 
years, in Italy, Egypt, and Russia; 
and his affection for him was warm 
and steadfast. My zeal and enthusi- 
asm pleased my friend, and he kept 
it at fever heat by rehearsing the tales 
of his campaigns, the thrilling inci- 
dents in which he had borne a part 
during his active service of twelve 
years. On one occasion, being de- 
tected in some act of disloyalty, he 
was condemned to sixty 
lashes, and toil three months on the 
public works, convict's 
dress, with the ball and chain. He 
served out his sentence, and smarting 
under the humiliation, and burning 
for revenge, he was 
worthy candidate for admission to the 
league I have mentioned. He passed 
the ordeal of initiation, and became 
an active member. But no word or 
hint had I of the action he had taken, 
for, as | afterwards learned, it was vio- 
lating a solemn oath to speak to an 
outsider on the subject, without the 
consent of every member, and then 
only for the purpose of procuring an 
additional member. Thus no one 
except the members knew of the exist- 
ence of the league. My friend had 
faith in my devotion to their cause, 
and repeatedly urged upon the soci- 
ety the propriety of inviting me to 
jointhem. Some objected to myage, 
others to the fact that my parents 
were supporters of the reigning sov- 
ereign. The circumstance of my vol- 
unteering after the Emperor's return 
from Elba, had but little weight, 
when even among the royal guards 
were found members of the ‘ Legion 
of Honor.’ 

“My friend’s belief in my faithful- 
ness was strong; and so persistently 
did he urge before the society my 
claims to its confidence, that he finally 
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obtained the consent of the members 
to approach me on the subject. I 
shall never forget the occasion when 
he availed himself of the privilege. I 
had called at his lodgings to pass the 
evening in his company ; and although 
our conversation took its usual turn, 
I perceived that he manifested less 
interest in it than he was wont to do. 
Something, I thought, was on his 
mind that troubled him; and he ap- 
peared to be considering the propriety 
of sharing his anxiety with me. At 
length, moving his chair closer to my 
own, and glancing around as if to 
satisfy himself that whatever he had 
to communicate could not be over- 
heard, he said abruptly, with unusual 
earnestness: ‘ Bourier, how long is 
this tolast?’ ‘What?’ I enquired, for 
his extraordinary action left me ata 
loss to understand his meaning. 
‘What ?’ he repeated ; ‘what have we 
been talking about for the last four 
years, while the Emperor has been 
dying on that accursed island? We 
sit idly here doing nothing but talk; 
how long is this tolast?” ‘What can 
we do?’ I ventured. ‘ Do,’ he answered 
fiercely, ‘do something! we must act 
as well as talk; get men and money 
—both are easily provided; go to 
America, where there is plenty of room 
for a freeman to breathe in; fit out 
three or four ships of war — those 
Yankees can improvise anything into 
a gunboat; they hate England, and 
love money and adventure. I tell you 
the thing can be done! If we can 
get a few Yankee captains to com- 
mand their flying schooners, we can 
defeat the clumsy English vessels that 
guard the island, secure the person of 
the Emperor, and make a run for the 
coast of France. Once here, his 
triumph is certain.’ 

“His words set me in a perfect 
blaze of enthusiasm. I never doubted 
the feasibility of the plan, and enquired 
who were engaged in the enterprise. 
‘Bourier,’ he continued, ‘that is the plan 
of a band of true men in France, who 
have sworn to accomplish it, We 
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desire you to take a part in the under- 
taking. Remember, the plot is 
treason, and detection is death. You 
must have a will of iron and nerves 
of steel. You must not be bought by 
gold nor intimidated by threats. You 
take a solemn oath to devote your 
fortune and life if need be, to the ser- 
vice of the Emperor; and must be 
superior to fear, either of the lash, the 
dungeon, torture, or the guillotine.’ 
“I was thrown into a fearful excite- 
ment, and my heart beat high with 
hope, and thrilled with the expecta- 
tion of acting a part in the glorious 
struggle. I begged my friend to 
present my application for admis- 
sion to the society without delay, 
promising to be faithful to the trust it 
imposed, But he replied, in his calm 
solemn tone, ‘No, Bourier, not until 
you think of the question when this 
excitement is passed and your judg- 
ment is cool. Ask yourself to-mor- 
row, if you could go to execution and 
not waver in your determination,— 
for mark me well, Bourier, your life 
must count as nothing in this cause.’ 
“‘T took my departure, promising to 
call soon and give the result of my 
deliberation. So desirous was I of 
engaging in this bold scheme, that my 
anxiety to unite with the brave men 
who planned it overcame all my hesi- 
tation and fear. I spent but little 
time in the contemplation of dangers 
which might possibly arise, and in- 
stead of giving my calm deliberation 
to the subject, as my friend advised, 
I even felt grieved that he should 
have put me on any probation what- 
soever. When next I saw him, 
I hastened to inform him of my 
decision, pledging myself to risk all 
the dangers and meet every obliga- 
tion that my action imposed. I 
thought he seemed a little disappoint- 
ed at my enthusiasm, and I could not 
understand it. It was momentary, 
however ; for grasping my hand he 
said —‘I hope you have considered it 
well. I do not doubt your fidelity 
and courage; and should they ever 
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be put to the test, for God's sake do n't 
falter ! 

“« The league assembled on the night 
following, at which time it was 
arranged that he should call at my 
home and conduct me to the ven:des- 
vous. Upon his arrival, at the 
appointed hour, he found me in read- 
iness to attend him. Contrary to his 
usual custom, he came in a carriage. 
I entered with him, and we dashed 
off at a rapid pace toward the centre 
of the city. I know not how many 
turns we took, or how many by-ways 
and alleys we passed through. I at- 
tempted to look out of the window, 
but it was of ground glass, and I 
could see nothing but the street -lamps 
as they flitted past. I endeavored to 
raise the sash, but it was securely 
fastened. We were driven so rapidly 
that the rattling of the carriage over 
the pavements, rendered conversation 
impossible. ‘In what part of the city 
are we ?’ I shouted. ‘Almostthere,’ was 
the response ; and in a moment the 
carriage stopped, the door opened, 
and we stepped out. 

‘* Before I had time to look about 
me and ascertain my whereabouts, I 
was hurried into a dark passage, up 
one flight of stairsand down another, 
and was finally ushered into a large 
room about sixty feet long, where 
were assembled a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred men, among whom I 
recognized a number of acquaintances. 
The room was roughly finished and 
plainly furnished. The seats were 
common wooden benches, ranged in 
a semicircle around a rough desk, 
which stood on a raised platform at 
one end of the room. Behind this 
desk were seated some half-dozen 
men, evidently the officers of the 
league. Whatever exercises were in 
progress ceased immediately as we 
entered. I was conducted down the 
room toward the desk, all eying me 
scrutinizingly as I passed. I ascended 
the platform, and took a vacart chair 
behind the desk. My friend whispered 
a few words to the President, and that 
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officer came and shook me by the 
hand, bidding me welcome. 
nized him as a certain Jaques Marriot, 
a former officer of some rank under 
Napoleon. I had no acquaintance 
with him, but had seen him frequently, 
and knew him well by reputation. 
He led me forward, and informed the 
assembly that I was the candidate 
recommended by Constance Jerome, 
my friend, and if no one doubted my 
devotion to the cause, the oath of 
allegiance would be administered. 
There being no dissent, the Secretary 
rose and read the rules and regula- 
tions of the league and the object for 
which it was organized. He then ad- 
ministered the oath of fidelity and 
I was both surprised and 


I recog- 


secresy. 
pleased at the extreme simplicity of 
the initiatory exercises, and I unhesita- 
tingly kissed the book and firmly 
responded, ‘I swear it.’ 

“Scarcely had I uttered the words, 
when the company were startled by a 
loud tramping, apparently on the flat 
roof of some building in close prox- 
imity to the one in which the league 
All appeared excited 
The President ordered 
a member to see if the passage was 
clear and the door-keepers on duty. 
The member attempted to open the 
door, but reported it locked on the 
outside. At this, the alarm and ex- 
citement greatly increased. As I 
stood behind the desk, wondering 
what had caused the interruption, a 
window in the lower end of the room 
opened, and a man in a gen-d'arme's 
uniform appeared. Every member 
sprang to his feet. The President 
shouted, ‘ We are betrayed! disperse 
for your lives!’ Simultaneously, 
every window in the room opened, 
and the gens-d'armes came pouring 
in. The lights were extinguished, 


was assembled. 
and uneasy. 


benches were overturned, and the 
report of pistols added to the uproar. 
I heard the door battered down, and 
made a rush for the opening. I 
stumbled at an overturned bench, and 
fell; and before I could regain my 
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feet, I was seized by a powerful gen- 
d@’arme, and was a prisoner beyond 
hope of escape, 

“The whole movement was so 
sudden and unexpected, and I was so 
bewildered by the darkness and con- 
fusion, that I could form no conjecture 
as to the number of the leaguers who 
were captured. I ascribed to my un- 
fortunate stumble my own failure to 
escape. I was not alone, however; 
for on being taken from the hall and 
placed in a close carriage, I found five 
members besides myself who had met 
with similar misfortune ; 
it was with a sort of pleasure that I 


and I confess 


recognized one of them as my friend 
Jerome. We were driven away to a 
gens-d'armes station, into which we 
were conducted, and confined in a 
single cell with a gen-d'arme as guard, 

“.We received our preliminary ex- 
amination the next day, and were held 
to appear before the high court of 
justice on the charge of treason. I 
learned without surprise that the court 
would convene, and our trial take 
place on the following day. 
unacquainted with the mode of crimi- 


Being 


nal proceedings, I noticed no inform- 
alities in the case, nor felt any surprise 
at the precipitous haste with which 
the trial proceeded. We were not 
allowed to communicate with our 
friends, and were forced to accept 
counsel appointed by the court, who 
but indifferently defended us. I felt 
that the whole proceedings savored of 
gross injustice ; but had we been taken 
and executed without a trial at all, I 
should have deemed the act worthy 
of the government of Louis XVIII. 
The trial ended in our being found 
guilty and sentenced to death. We 
were, however, offered pardon, on 
condition of turning states evidence 
and betraying the leaders of the 
league, who, it appears, had escaped 
in the confusion. The offer of pardon 
was refused with indignation by my 
companions, and I was inspired by 
their actions to decline the proposition 
with scorn, 
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“ With the same undue haste which 
had thus far characterized the pro- 
ceedings, our execution was appointed 
to take place on the succeeding day. 
We were returned to the quarters we 
occupied before the trial, and, as 
before, confined in a single cell. But 
to our gratification and surprise, the 
gen-d'arme took his station in the 
passage off which our cell opened. 
He merely looked in occasionally 
during the night, and after a rapid 
glance to satisfy himself that all was 
quiet, he would resume his monoto- 
nous walk up and down the passage. 
It was a great boon to me to be 
allowed to spend the last night of my 
life in the companionship of my 
fellow -sufferers. Had it not been for 
the solace and strength I derived from 
their influence, I fear I must have 
failed in the last extremity. Jerome 
discoursed upon the shortness of life, 
and cheered me with his own example 
of happy resignation and the same 
philosophy which had led thousands 
before to the scaffold without flinching, 

“‘T saw the morning dawn with less 
dread than I had anticipated. A 
strange calmness had possessed me ; 
and when, about sunrise, the 
d@ arme appeared and informed us that 
ten o'clock was the hour appointed 
for our executions, | felt prepared to 
meet my fate with calmness and for- 
titude. 

*‘ At the appointed hour, we were led 
out into the narrow yard, surrounded 
on three sides by the building in 
which we had been confined, and on 
the third side by an exceedingly high 
fence. In the centre of this yard were 
erected the beams 
which I at once recognized as the 
Surrounding this terrible 
structure, about hundred 
gens -d’armes, We ascended the steps 
and took seats on the platform pre- 
The order for our exe- 


Len- 


and scaffolding 
guillotine 
> a 


were one 


pared for us. 
cution was read, and the offer of par- 
don extended upon the same terms 
that we had refused at the trial. I 


glanced at Jerome; his eyes were 
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fixed earnestly and imploringly upon 
me, and I remembered the words 
he had spoken when I gave him 
my decision in regard to joining 
the league: ‘Bourier, I do not 
doubt your fidelity and courage; 
but should they ever be put to the 
test, for sake don’t falter.’ 
These words were ringing in my ears, 
and I firmly refused pardon, as my 
companions had done before me. 

“I was the first victim selected by 
the executioner, and, as usual in such 
cases, the preparations were speedily 
made. In an incredible short time, I 
was secured and placed in position. 
I heard the click of the spring that 
released the blade, and the next mo- 
ment my head was severed from my 
body. I say, the next moment. It 
may have been the next moment to 
the witnesses of the execution; it 
may have been the next moment in 
reality. Curious mathematicians have 
computed the time that is consumed 
from the instant the blade is released 
until the head is severed. However 
short this absolute time may be, it is 
not to be taken as the measure of the 
culprit’s agony. The same space of 
time may seem long or short, accord- 
ing to the mental condition of an 
individual. Moments of extreme ter- 
ror seem hours to the sufferer, and it 
is undeniably proved that the mind 
in dreams will have an experience in 
a moment, that would consume days 
of ordinary waking life. Thus, I 
heard the click of the spring, and 
knew that the knife was released. I 
felt it approach ; it came like a fall in 
dreams — slowly, surely, nearer, and 
It reached the throat; there 
succeeded 


God's 


terrible. 
was no momentary pang, 
by sweet oblivion, as the advocates 
of the guillotine imagine. 
The cruel knife goes relentlessly on, 
penetrating the nerves with the same 
horrifying slowness as it crawls down 


fondly 


the groove toward the agonized vic- 
tim. I felt torture, 
prolonged and 


its excruciating 
intensified at 
nerve and fibre, and was as conscious 


every 
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as I am at this moment, when at last 
the blade finished its horrid work, and 
my head rolled into the basket. Do 
not now draw a sigh of relief and 
fancy that the agony is over. The 
great mistake is made in supposing 
the brain to die as soon as the head 
is severed from the body. That is 
not the case. Its consciousness is un- 
diminished. The sight, 
hearing, and smell, are as acute; and 
that of feeling seems to be intensified. 
I both saw and smelled my own 
blood, and heard it gurgle from the 
severed veins, and I experienced the 
most excruciating torment when the 
severed portion of my neck came in 
contact with the sawdust at the bot- 
tom of the basket. I looked up and 
saw my headless body lying on the 
plank. When this met my view, I 
experienced a new sensation, or rather 
for both my head 


senses of 


two sensations; 
and body seemed to have a separ- 
ate existence, yet of both of which 
I was conscious. Persons who have 
lost an arm say that, for a long 
time afterwards, they can feel the arm 
in its place, and feel the fingers move 
as sensibly as ever. In like manner, 
when my eyes rested on my headless 
body I felt my whole body as plainly 
as I did before I lost it. I also seemed 
to be conscious in my body, and feel 
my head in its proper place. Thus I 
had a double and each 
seemed to have an antipathy for the 
other. I remained in this condition it 
seemed for hours, conscious of what 
had happened, and fully realizing the 
horror of my situation. I prayed for 
death to release me from my agony ; 
and the horrible thought crossed my 
mind that before I died I might be 
buried or given over to the surgeons. 
I closed my eyes and tried to die. 
Feeling myself moved, I opened them 
again and looked up. The execu- 
tioner had my head in his hands, 
while his attendants were moving my 
body. I still felt my dual existence, 
but could seem to distinguish be- 
tween the consciousness of the head 


existence, 
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and that of the body. The attendants 
deposited my body in a coffin, and 
the executioner placed my head in its 
proper position beside it. Immedi- 
ately my double consciousness ceased. 
I felt the presence of my body, but as 
something separate from myself 
the coffin, or any piece of matter. I 
thought they were going to bury me, 
and I attempted to tell them that I 
was not yet dead. To my horror and 
despair, I could not utter aword. All 
the senses were acute, for their ner- 
vous centre is in the brain; but the 
power of speech was gone, for there 
were no lungs to furnish sound. The 
anguish of the moment when this 
truth flashed upon me I cannot des- 
cribe. My mind gave up to blank 
despair, and after a few convulsive 





as 


gasps— I died. 

“In a moment all was changed. 
The pain and agony were over. I 
found myself lying on a couch, with 
Jerome and several of his compan- 
ions standing over me. I thought 
that they too had been guillotined, 
and we had all met in heaven. I felt 
supremely happy, asI took Jerome's 
hand, and asked him where we were. 
But his reply bewildered me. ‘We 
are in Paris, my boy, at the head- 
quarters of the League of the Empire.’ 
‘Are we alive or dead?’ I asked. 
‘ Alive and well, I should say,’ he an- 
swered. Then the gens-d'armes came 
forward and congratulated me, call- 
ing mea plucky little fellow, and said 
I was a addition to the 
league. I that I 
hardly knew whether I was in this 
world or the next. But at last I com- 
prehended what had passed. 

“It was all a part of my initiation. 
The gens-d' armes were all members of 
the league, in disguise. The capture, 
examination, trial, and pretended ex- 
ecution, all transpired in the same 
building where I first saw the mem- 
bers Officers, gens -d’- 
armes, council, judge, and jury, were 
members disguised for the purpose. 
The initiatory exercises terminated 


valuable 
was so confused 


assembled. 
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when the candidate was placed in 
position on the guillotine. 
cutioner then tapped with a small 
mallet on the cross-beam of the 
guillotine, as a signal for all to throw 
off disguise and come forward and 
congratulate the new member. It 
appeared that I had mistaken this tap 
of the mallet for the click of the 
spring releasing the blade ; and when 
the members came forward with their 
congratulations, I was in a sort of 
They removed me to a 
chamber in the building, and placed 


The exe- 


spasm or fit. 


me on the couch, where I remained 
in a semi- oblivious state for several 
hours. I attribute the sufferings I 
endured solely to my imagination. 
But from that day to this I have never 
doubted, nor do I doubt now, that 
my imagination was true to the reality. 
I believe that what I endured in im- 
agination, is the actual experience of 
those unfortunate persons who suffer 
the extreme Something 
within me that I cannot reason against 
tells me this is so; and should I in 
the least waver in my belief, this 
would certainly reassure me.” 


penalty. 


The old man unloosed his cravat 
and high collar, and revealed the 
scar in all its hideous reality. 

‘ How do you account for that ?”’ I 
inquired. 

“Through the imagination also,” 
he answered. “I have given the sub- 
ject some thought, and am convinced 
that it is no unusual occurrence for 
the imagination, or spirit, to effect a 
change in the particles of matter. 
Though it is somewhat doubted that 
extreme terror will cause the hair to 
turn white in a single night, never- 
theless I believe that there are cases 
well authenticated. It is an undis- 
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puted fact, that infants are brought 
into the world, bearing scars _pro- 
duced before birth, purely through 
the imagination of the mother. If it 
is admitted, in such cases, that the 
spirit does effect an absolute change 
in the formation of the particles of 
matter, and that of the offspring, so 
clearly allied to the organism of the 
body, who shall say that it is impossi- 
ble for the same spirit to effect a sim- 
ilar change under other circumstances, 
in the matter of the body itself? At 
all events, in my own case there was 
such a change effected; the scar was 
not there before, nor has it changed 
since. I was conscious that you ob- 
served it that night in the café, when 
first we met; from what happened at 
that time, I told you that I felt that 
an explanation was due to each of us, 
Such as it is, 1 have given you. My 
story isended; and if I have wearied 
you with tedious details, I beg your 
pardon; if I have interested you, I 
am happy.” 

I thanked him warmly for his nar- 
rative, assuring him that I had been 
most strangely and deeply interested. 

It was late when we parted, with 
mutual expressions of friendship and 
regard. I intended to accept his cor- 
dial invitation to repeat my visit, but 
business after called me from 
Paris, and I never saw him again. 
Although he exacted no promise of 
secresy, I felt in honor bound to keep 
his story to myself. His death re- 
leases me from this obligation ; and 
I make it public, not only for the in- 
terest which the story may excite in 
itself, but in hopes, that perhaps it 
may lead some one into new fields of 
investigation, in determining the most 
humane method of Capital Punish- 
ment, 


soon 


Louis Favour. 
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LARGE, bright, pure looking 
A face, framed in an octagon of 
dark wood slightly carved; a low 
gentle tick, and an hour -bell with a 
stroke so melodious that it reminds 
you of music on the waters and every 
other like poetic simile of mild inten- 
sity that you have ever heard ; — these 
are the silent physical characteristics 
of My Clock. 

Were I to speak of its moral traits, 
I would mention first its truthfulness. 
Whenever it finds itself unable to re- 
port the time correctly, according to 
instructions at last regulating, it stops; 
absolute truth or absolute silence is 
the rule of its life. It is extremely 
seldom, however, that occasion for 
suspension of operations is found; 
faithfulness in duty being another 
moral attribute of My Clock. No 
atmospheric changes of cold or damp- 
ness ever affect it. It has hung ina 
room in which no fire was kindled for 
days and days, in the coldest winter 
weather; and still it ran on, greeting 
all who entered the chill apartment 
with its cheery tick, and each hour 
sending its harp-like music through 
the entire dwelling. I fear it is not 
every one of those who claim to be 
conscientious and Christian people, 
who set a like brave example. 

We have all heard of the man who, 
being obliged to sleep in a fireless 
room, took the precaution in the 
beginning of winter tohave hjs prayers 
printed on a slip of paper, which he 
pasted on his bed- post. Upon retir- 
ing he would simply wave his hand 
toward his litany, badly spelled and 
in villainous type, and exclaim, ‘O 
Lord, those are my sentiments,” — 
then whip in between the blankets. 
We are ready without hesitation to 
pronounce that man an irreverent fel- 
low and a contemptible shirk ; but 


have we not ourselves at times felt a 
touch of the same pusillanimous spirit ? 
Circumstances in general, and the 
weather in particular, have much to 
do with our frames of mind and our 
performances of duty. 

Another virtue peculiar to My Clock 
is independence of action. It is an 
eight - day clock: give it a true per- 
pendicular in hanging, wind it up on 
Monday morning, and it asks no fur- 
ther assistance from mortal man or 
woman until the #er¢ Monday morn- 
ing. It is a peculiarity common to all 
clocks, even the paltry things that need 
winding every twenty - four 
that not until they are at an end of 
their own resources do they ask help 
from others, and then it is only to 
put them in a condition to help 
themselves again. In all the history 
of clocks, but one instance has been 
recorded where a clock lost time by 
repining over the tiresome routine of 
its labor, and in that case the blame 
belonged entirely to a ‘ Discontented 
Pendulum.” Pendulums have been 
watched very closely ever since ; but, 
so far as I have been able to learn, 
that unhappy example has never 
found a single follower. 

Mine is, both in internal mechanism 
and external finish, a modern clock. 
Though it is not at all a fancy time - 
piece, it makes some pretension to 
elegance — witness its perfect shape, 
and the bit of carving before men- 
tioned. All clocks have faces; mine 
has likewise acountenance. Looking 
into it, the casual observer sees simply 
business. To the discerning mind, 
however, thorough refinement and 
great depth of feeling are predicated by 
the delicate formation of the hands 
and the low and persuasive tick. The 
voice, we know, is more often an ex- 
ponent of the heart than the linea- 


hours, 
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ments of the face. It occurs to me 
just now that My Clock is the progres- 
sive spirit of the age, the veritable 
Yankee genius, embodied in porce- 
lain, brass, and rosewood. I find in 
its countenance, vital energy, unflag- 
ging perseverance, shrewd executive 
ability, together with something which 
tells of an underlying stratum of pure 
sensibilities, of strong and perfect 
sympathies. 

There is no article of domestic utili- 
ty so liable to enwreathe itself in a 
meshwork of indestructible associa- 
tionsasthe clock. The mirroris simply 
a reflecting medium, without character 
of its own; the other movable articles 
of furniture in our homes change in 
their appearance to us when trans- 
ferred from one domicil or room to 
another ; even pictures express them- 
selves differently to us under different 
circumstances and in different lights. 
But the clock is forever the same, to 
hearts and eyes with whom it has be- 
come a dear and familar object — 
whether it is the old Dutch wall- 
sweep with its pendent paraphernalia 
of chains and weights, or the dainty 
affair of Parisian design and work- 
manship that adorns the boudoir 
mantel. 

Where is the woman whose clock is 
not linked in her thoughts with days 
of patient waiting, with hours of fond 
expectancy, with the shriek of the 
locomotive that meant arrival, and 
with intense moments of meeting, too 
dear for words? Looked at through 
the haze of years or months, all the 
pain of suspense is forgotten ; nothing 
is remembered but the yearning love 
that would have hastened the wheels 
of time, nothing but the unspeakable 
bliss of reunion. 

Almost every one has had some ex- 
perience as sick nurse. If any one 


has not, that person ought to have. 
There is nothing more valuable for 
strengthening and enriching the char- 
acter than the duty of patient unselfish 
the 
During the first hours of intense suf- 


devotion at couch of sickness. 
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fering, amid the alternations of fever 
and prostration, at the dreaded yet 
longed - for crisis, and again through 
the days of convalescence while the 
cordial or tonic has still to be given, 
what friend is more frequently and 
intimately consulted than the clock? 
Clocks know all about sickness. I 
have sometimes fancied they ticked 
more softly than their wont, in a sick 
chamber. 

Among the times which are in our 
Father's hand, one comes to us now 
and then, which though of brief dura- 
tion seems to comprise the reflection 
and feeling of half a lifetime. 
of grievous trouble, of passionate 
anguish, sometimes come, the memory 
in after life 
than all the hours of mirth and gaiety 
that adorned our years ; 
have 
mature, as young heads have bowed 
to receive the crown of a first great 


Seasons 


of which is dearer to us 


seasons when 


young souls grown suddenly 


sorrow. O days of anxious care! O 
nights of ceaseless watching ! —service 
so sweet through the love that sancti- 
fied it, that one could have wished 
it might last always, except for the 
suffering that made it necessary! 
There was atime when I could have 
silenced My Clock's silver chime for- 
ever, lest it might break the dream of a 
little sufferer for whose gentle breath- 


ing I almost suspended my own. 
Only once it did so: it was at the 
stroke of midnight. A _ soft touch 


upon the little trembling hands, a fond 
smiling glance intothe dark orbs sud- 
denly unclosed, and all was repose 
At length there came a night 
when we watched the clock no more, 
but noted the flight of time by the 
tiny pulse-beats growing momently 
weaker. They ceased at last; there 
was a jar and flutter of the delicate 
machinery, followed by 
dumbness, death! It was just six in 
the morning. The hour-hand, that 
plods its little round with painfulness 
and care, and after day - time always 
finds the night —that pointed down- 
ward, as the downward ; 


again. 


stillness, 


grave is 
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while its fellow —which repeats its 
circuit with swift, even, continuous 
motion, like the eternal cycles of God, 
and knows no morning or evening of 
its own —that pointed upward, indi- 
cating the destiny of all things eternal. 

Among the clocks of my childish 
recollection, there are two more dis- 
tinctly defined than the rest. One of 
them was a queer little old man in 
dark bronze, that always stood in the 
village jeweller’s window. His hat 
was pushed back, and his visage ex- 
panded ina broad smile, his hands 
rested upon his hips, and his feet were 
set slightly apart, to secure balance. 
Upon a front of Falstaffian propor- 
tions, just at the juncture of vest and 
broad -falls, was a dial-plate, some 
in diameter. The clock 
itself was a busy little affair, ticking 
very rapidly and loudly ; and when 
it struck the hour, the old man's eyes 
opened and shut in the most aston- 
ishing That clock has a 
companion piece in my memory, in 
the shape of a grotesque drinking- 
vessel that always stood on the flat 
top of the town pump. It was of 
brown earthen ware, and had on one 
side an ugly human face, with a pro- 
truding under lip, to which the way- 
farer must apply his own, if he would 
quench thirst at that fountain. 

The other is the old sitting - room 
clock at home. It was made in Bris- 
tol, Connecticut, in the year 1827; it 
still runs and keeps time. 
Where is the elaborately constructed 
time-piece of the present day, con- 
cerning which as much can be said 
some fifty years to come? Its wheels 
are of wood, and it runs by means of 
weights, the whole being enclosed in 
a neat case some three feet high. It 
has a door of glass, the upper part 


three inches 


manner, 


gt 0d 


which covers the dial being clear, 
while below that is an impossible 


landscape painted in pure colors on 
the under side of the glass. There is 
a sky of ultra-marine, and a river 
below of the same uncompromising 
hue ; some white buildings with ver- 
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milion roofs, and a few trees with 
very brown trunks and foliage of the 
most brilliant green. The foreground 
is occupied by a group of deer; one, 
a slim doe, well drawn but badly col- 
ored, has some day tried to crossa 
little branch, and, as they say in 
Indiana, ‘“‘ got swamped.” There she 
has stood since my earliest recollec- 
tion, up to her flanks in a greenish- 
looking mire; while two large-eyed 
antlered stand dry 
ground and look the other way—a 
custom which I am sorry 
sometimes observable among mascu- 
lines of other than the genus cervus, 
when females rush rashly into diffi- 
culty. 

To the half-dozen boys and gir's 
who were reared under the kindly 
gaze of that old clock, it must forever 
remain associated with church -time, 
school-time, dinner-time, and bed- 
time. Ah! the long, winter 
evenings, filled with sport and specu- 
lation, with work and amusement, 
with apples, nuts, and pop-corn ; till 
at the stroke of nine the 4ebe Mutter 
would lay down her knitting and pro- 
ceed to That was 
the signal for a last round of cheerful 
chatter, for a general unlacing of 
shoes before the bright fire, and a 
hasty scamper to cold chambers and 
snug Dear old 
not so very far distant to one or two 
of us younger ones, but none the less 
irrecoverably gone. The old clock 
still ticks on the sitting-room wall, 
and the old folks still read and doze 
before the fire; but the juagen Leute 
are scattered, 
“Time flies,” is the inscription up- 

ancient sun-dials and _ hour- 
it is indeed the moral of all 
time-pieces. Time flies, men grow 
old, and the world moves on. The 
face of the earth is changed through 
the inventions of men ; the inventions 
grow old and give place to new ones, 
as well as the men their masters. All 
things move on toward decrepitude, 
save created nature. Nature exults 


specimens on 


to say is 


dear 


wind the clock. 


beds. by - gones ! 


on 


glasses ; 
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in perpetual vigor, each spring re- 
peating the triumphant miracle of 
youth, holding up hands as unwrink- 
led and brows as radiant as when 
the smile of God first kissed them. 
“Nature unimpaired by time,” was 
the theme of Cowper's gentle con- 
templations, when he wrote — 


** How —shall the face of nature then be ploughed 
Into deep wrinkles, and shall years at last 

On the great parent fix a sterile curse? 

Shall even she confess old age and halt, 

And palsy smitten shake her starry brows ? 

No. The 


His deep foundations, and providing well 


Almighty Father surer laid 


For the event of all, the scales of Fate 


Suspended in just equipoise, and bade 
His universal works one tenor hold, 
From age to age, perpetual, undisturbed.” 


Yet it is written, ‘‘The heavens 
shall wax old as doth a garment, and 
as a vesture shalt thou fold them up.” 
The man of affluent means and gen- 
erous tastes discovers that his gar- 
ment is old before his neighbor does. 
He takes it up and carefully observes 
that it shows use, that it is growing 
old, he has had it for three or twelve 
months, as the case may be, and it is 
time fora new one. The vesture is 
folded up and laid away. So, when 
the fulness of time has come, the 
Maker of the world, who knoweth its 
age better than the profoundest student 
of physical science will ever learn it— 
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even so He will one day observe that 
creation waxeth old, that it is time for 
the new heavens and the new earth, 
« Time flies,"” and who would hin- 
der its flight? We ply our various 
avocations with assiduous hands and 
brains, that something may be gained 
with which to adorn the future; 
continually struggle towards results 
which are all in the future; we let the 
time that the future may be 
ours, that the good may be gained. 
Not oftener, perhaps, than once or 
twice in the lifetime of an individual 
does an hour come so filled with am- 
bitions attained, with hopes realized, 
with ample satisfaction for soul and 
intellect and sense, that he can utter 
from the heart the Barry 
Cornwall's sweet - voiced daughter : 


we 


pass, 


song of 


** Linger, O gentle Time, 
Linger, O radiant grace of bright To-day! 
Let not the hours’ chime 
Call thee away, 
But linger near me still, with fond delay. 


** Linger, for thou art mine! 
What dearer treasures can the future hold 
What sweeter flowers than thine 
Can she unfold ? 
What secrets tell my heart thou hast not told ? 


** Linger, I ask no more — 
Thou art enough forever — thou alone; 
What future can restore, 
When thou art flown, 
All that I hold from thee and call mine own? ” 
Ancize H. TEAat. 
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[CONCLUDED. ] 





° ‘HE lively Dillingham was the 
next person summoned to meet 
his fate at the censor’s block, which 
he did without a murmur. Therather, 
he seemed to chuckle inwardly as he 
announced with outward gravity : 

“| flatter myself, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I have some ideas both new 
and valuable on the subject of stories. 
The principal one is, that, in the age 
of steam and of general hurry, none 
of the reader's time should be wasted 
in wading through descriptions, mor- 
alizings, or even tedious dialogues. 
‘Business’ is my motto: otherwise, 
rapid action, dramatic interest, and no 
nonsense. You will find, I think, 
that the novelists who have approach- 
ed nearest to this ideal have succeeded 
best with the public. Perhaps I may 
mention Mr. Reade as the best exam- 
ple of this class; the one who— 
ahem !—has availed himself of my 
principle to the best advantage.” 

“You apparently good at 
fiction,” interrupted Miss Gray. ‘So 
Mr. Reade imitates you, does he?” 

Whereat the C. R. C. laughed 
unanimously. 

Dillingham plunged, without more 
ado, into his story : 


are 


**DOUBLE TROUBLE, 


“ The principal parties in this nar- 
rative are Cambronne Durke, Arthur 
Gooslip, and Helen Bruce, all of Lon- 
don, The first, an East India specu- 
lator, already thrice bankrupted at 
five and thirty, and bereft of two 
successive partners and one young 
wife in a way which satisfied every- 
body morally, but nobody legally, 
that he was — well, suffice it that I 


give these three persons named their 


respective characters before proceed- 
ing further. They were respectively, 

“A knave, a fool, and a woman, 

“« But no knave is entirely a knave, 
no fool entirely a fool, and no woman 
entirely a woman. 

*‘Atthe beginning, both the male 
parties are struggling desperately for 
the remaining member of the trio, who 
is interesting, and an heiress. Arthur, 
who is studying for the ministry, but 
is otherwise a lovable young man, 
has charmed Helen by the beauty of 
his ears, which are marvellously thin 
and white and transparent. His hair, 
on the contrary, is black, straight and 
opaque. It is brushed behind the or- 
gans which have excited the suscepti- 
ble girl's emotion. 

“ Durke entices Gooslip to New 
York, and persuades him to join the 
Union League. He himself joins 
Tammany, and consorts with the 
braves of the most corrupt wigwams, 

“When all is ready, he knocks 
Gooslip down and bruises him hor- 
ribly. He then sues him for assault 
with attempt to kill. 
into court with his own face and body 
terribly mutilated, and attempts to 
charge the guilt upon his wicked ac- 
cuser ; but Durke shows his rival to 
be a Union Leaguer and himself to be 
of the dominant party; so the jury 
convicts Gooslip. 

“A change of venue is then obtained 
by Durke to London, before sentence 
is pronounced. The object of this is 
to get the young fellow sent to Botany 
Bay, which they do n't do in New 
York. 

*“*(N.B. No English story is com- 
plete without some of the persons 
being sent to Australia. It is better, 
of course, to have them sent in a legal 


Gooslip comes 
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manner, ¢@. ¢. through the sentence of 
a court of competent jurisdiction.) 

‘‘Gooslip is duly transported for 
twenty-one years. After the expira- 
tion of four of these years he is again 
transported to find that the angel of 
his aspirations has also been doomed 
to a felon's life for having administered 
gruel toa sick Fenian while sojourn- 
ing in Tipperary. Durke, still hung- 
ering for Helen, follows her to 
Australia, and soon presents himself 
at her quarters, with a pardon in his 
hand. Helen is as yet by no means 
satisfied whether Durke is a villain or 
a saint. A genteel fellow she knows 
him to be. She has just said, ‘ Thank 
you, sir, it is so kind of you,’ and 
blushed from crown to sole, she 
knows not why, when — 

“Arthur appears upon the scene, 
just come in from a sheep farm at 
Wagga Wagga, where he has been 
allowed, on ticket of leave, to shift for 
himself. He has grown very fat since 
settling in Australia, and has lost 
three front teeth in some of the scrim- 
mages in which he has been engaged. 
So he passes unknown to Cambronne 
Durke, while the delicate intuition of 
Helen Bruce tells her at 
plain as a galvanic shock, that her 
lover is near. 

“Not that Helen's reason, or her 
volition, has ever recognized Arthur 
in the capacity of a lover. It is only 
her nerves. But then, those were no 
fraction of Helen Bruce. 

“Of course, Arthur felled Durke to 
the earth and left him for dead by 
the path which led from the political 
prisoners’ quarters to the wharf, where 
lay the vessel, with sails already being 
set to convey Cambronne Durke and 
his fair captive to England. It was 
the good ship Medusa, rated A 1 at 
Lloyd's. She weighed anchor at 
once, and was soon out at sea. 

“But I am spinning this little narra- 
tive out to too great length. The 
next point which I wish to reach is 
that Durke got aboard of her before 
she ever ieft port — having recovéred 


once, as 
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from Gooslip’s blow for the purpose. 
This prevented Arthur from travelling 
on the ticket which Durke had pur- 
chased ; but he had money enough of 
his own, so that did n't matter. 

“It was a great dilemma for poor 
Helen — which of the lovers to favor. 
Durke was very fascinating — could 
converse on society affairs, and tell 
Helen all about the Harcourts, the 
Cholmondeleys, the Beverley Bever- 
leys, and other high families at ‘ome ; 
while Arthur as rude as a clod- 
hopper, after his four years in the 


was 


bush. Besides—those front teeth! 
could Helen Bruce ever get over 


them ? especially as his ears, having 
become fat and florid, were no more 
the ears she once doted on? 

“‘ But the chambermaid of the boat 
had fallen in love with Arthur. The 
mouse gnawed the lion's way out of 
his prison, and the chambermaid was 
adequate to the present emergency. 
She quietly blew up the vessel one 
pleasant morning. Her object was to 
scatter the trio which we have been 
following. 

‘« But her exploit was illy planned. 
The trio came down pretty near to- 
gether, while the chambermaid and 
every other soul on board sank with 
the miserable hull of the Medusa, 
whose A I rating was as so much 
blank paper, for all the good it did 
in this emergency. 

‘Forty yards from Helen, floating, 
like her, upon the surface, is the cap- 
tain’s cutter. Arthur seizes her and 
makes for the cutter. Cambronne 
reaches it at the same moment. The 
two rivals glare at each other from the 
opposite gunwales. Helen reads their 
savage minds at once. 

“* Hold, gentlemen!’ she cries; 
‘do what you are thinking about, and 
I follow the victim, whichever he may 
be!’ 

“This heroic remark did the busi- 
ness. They all took their places in 
the boat, made paddles of the extra 
seats, and started out for England. 

“Voyage becomes dull and monot- 
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onous, after a day or two withcut 


food. Then they eat up their shoes 
and overcoats. Great thirst, and 
prayers for rain. Helen very heroic 
and comforting tothe twomen. Rain 


at last, but with it a storm of wind. 
Durke very frantic with 
thirst, hunger, and terror. He has 
evidently concluded to eat up Helen. 
His looks have already testified as 
much to her. She whispers it to 
Arthur, who has of course been too 
stupid to perceive it. 

“In this unpleasant state of affairs, 
they drift onward, the wind continuing 


becomes 


fresh. The passengers do not, how- 
ever. On the contrary, they must 


starve to death in a few hours more, 
The King of Terrors seems to have 
already fixed his seal upon the cheek 
of Helen Bruce. 
chance it with him, rather than with 
the knife of her pretended lover. She 
keeps her eye on Arthur, and he 
keeps his hand on the rudder, for 
they are being driven by the wind 
toward what they know,from the white 
caps on the surface of the ocean, to be 


But she prefers to 


reefs. 

“ Hark! what is that terrible rolling 
sound? The boat is jarred as if it had 
already struck! But it has not struck, 
and continuesto forge onward through 
the waves. The rolling sound con- 
tinues. Arthur's 
worth something for once, and he 
divines that the cause of the shock 
was an EARTHQUAKE! 

“The tidal wave may be expected 
to engulf them right away. If it does 
not, their boat will certainly be broken 
to pieces on the reefs. If not, Helen 
will surely expire of starvation within 
fifteen minutes. If not, the sharks, 
which are playing about them, will 
surely have her soon, No, they will 
not! for Durke has evidently deter- 
mined to wait no longer for his prey. 

“He raises his knife, and its deadly 
sheen is seen for an instant above her 
head ! 

‘‘Seen by its chosen victim, whose 
eyes leap instinctively to Arthur for 


perceptiveness is 
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rescue. But he has swooned from 
exhaustion, and can mind neither his 
angel nor his rudder. 

* Now indeed things begin to look 
squally for Helen Bruce. 

« The trembling boat plunges mad- 
ly forward toward the rocks! 

‘* The demon Starvation gnaws more 
and more savagely at the vitals of his 
victim ! 

‘The Sharks come nearer, nearer, 
nearer ! 

“The Tidal Wave rushes on, on, 
on, as high as a house in London ! 

“The knife comes down, down, 
down!” 


At this point Dillingham remarked 
that it was his prerogative as a novel- 
ist, to suspend the narrative for 
a while, in order to keep the interest 
of his readers whetted. He therefore 
insisted that a round of the Official 
Beverage be brewed before proceed- 
ing any further. Indeed, he declared 
that he had become so unmanned by 
the excitement which the situation of 
his heroine had engendered in his 
mind that he could not bear up with- 
out a stimulant. 

The ladies pleaded in vain for a 
peep at the advance sheets, while the 
drink was being prepared; failing 
which, they declared that they did n't 
care, anyway. Of course she had to 
die, and the lover too. They did n't 
see what anybody wanted to invent 
such a story as that for, etc. 

The reader was at length induced 
to resume the tangled thread of his 
narrative. 


“ But it did not light,” he said, “on 
the breast of Helen Bruce.” 

“TI thought not,” remarked Lowe. 

‘‘The poor sea-farers were at that 
moment indeed precipitated upon the 
rocks. The reefs had suddenly be- 
come an island, and their boat was 
lying high and dry! The earthquake 
had thrown up this little landing 
place —rocky and sterile, but still 
terra firma ! Over this the tidal wave 
swept, but lightly. It bore Arthur's 
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inanimate form from the boat, and 
knocked Durke’s deadly blade from 
his hand. The villain still clung to 
the boat, however, and to the shrink- 
ing form of the girl. The sea, ahead 
of them, was calm asa mirror, and 
about a league on there was an island 
with trees, and apparently inhabitable 
—perhaps inhabited! Now’ was 
Durke’s moment for action. Seizing 
the stern of the cutter, he pushed it off 
into the main again, and the girl with 
it, leaving Gooslip’s insensible body 
stretched upon the dreary rocks. 

“It was too late now for Helen 
Bruce to execute her threat and throw 
herself overboard, for she, too, had 
fainted, and lay lifeless in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

“The remainder of my incidents 
run as follows: Durke lands his pas- 
senger ; finds the island inhabited by 
cannibals, who propose to eat him on 
the half-shell at once. He promises 
the chief that he will furnish him a 
much fatter man ina little while, if he 
will do something toward restoring the 
girl in the boat. The monarch does 
so, and immediately concludes that 
he wants that girl for his thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, which he is about to cele- 
brate. Helen uses her winning arts 
upon the sturdy old chief, and even 
persuades him to forbear from going 
after Arthur. She would have had 
him go and fetch the young hero to 
the main island, but she knew the old 
chief too well to trust his appetite in 
the presence of so fat a Christian as 
Arthur Gooslip. 

“They live thus several years. 
The two white prisoners are gradually 
induced to adopt the habits of the 
island, but never learn to eat sailors, 
or even Fijis, except occasionally a 
very small one broiled, or in the form 
of soup. 

“Finally they are rescued by a 
Yankee vessel —a whaler from New 
Bedford. Helen has constantly re- 


sisted Durke’s importunities to be- 
come his wife, promising, however, to 
grant him that boon whenever they 
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shall arrive in a Christian country, 
where the event can be duly solem- 
nized, and a suitable bridal “#ousseau 
procured, 

“They arrive at New Bedford. 
She loathes him, and determines to 


fly. Flies, accordingly, by rail to Chi- 
cago. He follows, seeks her out, and 


reads to her whole columns of what 
the country papers say about that 
dreadful city. By these statements 
she is persuaded that any amount of 
villainy may be perpetrated upon her 
in Chicago, without any means of re- 
dress on her part. She therefore signs 
what purports to be a marriage ccn- 
tract. It is, in fact, a certificate of 
marriage, and a will bequeathing her 
entire property to Cambronne Durke, 
her ‘lawfully wedded husband.’ 

“Having obtained this, the rascal 
administers poison to her and flies, 
taking a memorandum of persons by 
whom he can prove Helen’s death 
when necessary. 

“The lady was found ten minutes 
afterwards by the landlady of the hotel, 
who had already smelt a mouse and 
was lingering near, like Mary's lamb 
after his ejection from school. She 
summoned a doctor who had recently 
come to board at the house. He was 
at that moment sitting down to a din- 
ner of frogs. With great presence of 
mind he seized the smallest of these 
and sought the patient. 

“«Hm! Poison,’ he said, ‘and a 
very bad Apparently strych- 
nine, which does its work almost in- 
stantly.’ 

“He went for his stomach-pump 
and chloroform. Applying the former, 
he soon had the stomach of the pa- 
tient nearly exhausted, and the frog's 
legs, immersed in the contents, were 


case, 


soon dancing a lively jig. 

«That settles it,’ said the surgeon. 
‘Now, you hold this sponge of chlo- 
roform to the lady's nose, while I 


rub her back with more of the 
same.’ 
“As a result of this, Helen was 


soon out of her spasms and breathing 
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naturally. Presently she opened her 
eyes. They rested on — 


** ARTHUR GOOSLIP! 

“He it was who had thus skilfully 
rescued his old sweetheart, though he 
had been too much absorbed in the 
symptoms to note who it was that he 
was prescribing for. 

“How came he 
thus: 

‘Brought to his senses by the cold 
wave of the earthquake. Looks 
about in time to see his rival and his 
beloved departing for the cannibal 
island. ‘ Nouse crying for spilt milk,’ 
he says, and casts about for means 
of sustenance. He finds on the islet 
—cast ashore, stranded and _ lost, 
like himself—innumerable _ fishes, 
big and little. He gathers them ina 
pool in the centre of the island, where 
they breed and flourish as if Seth 
Green himself had them in charge. 
The knife which had dropped from 
Cambronne’s hand serves him for a 
tool, and some fine trunks of the cab- 
bage tree furnish drink and additional 
food. Digging with the knife in a 
dark-looking streak of the rock, he 
is surprised to find it a fair article of 
bituminous coal, cropping out as a re- 
sult of the great upheaval which has 
just been going on. He had matches 
in plenty, being a habitual smoker. 

“Thus equipped, Arthur existed 
quite comfortably for three months, 
when he sighted a sail about two 
leagues distant. He had no trouble 
in making a smoke with his coal fire, 
which brought a boat to his relief. Is 
taken on board, the captain refusing 
utterly to trust any of his crew on the 
main island, which, he said, was peo- 
pled by a ‘lot of tarnal cannibiles.’ 

“Captain was a Yankee, you see. 
Took Arthur Gooslip to New Bedford, 
where he earned money enough to go 
West. Taught school in Indiana for 
a while, studied medicine, and came 
to Chicago, where he met his heart's 
idol in the way already described. 

“Having saved Helen, the next 
thought is for the benefit of her would- 


there? Briefly 
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Traces him to the Rock 
Island depot. Trains go out here for 
both Pacific and Atlantic 
Gooslip concludes that his customer 
has gone west, and plunges after him. 
Not finding Durke upon Pacific train, 
falls to analyzing the situation. Con- 
cludes that his best course, in any 
event, is to strike for England at 
once and intercept any proceedings 
which Durke will be likely to take 
toward securing the Bruce property. 
He has reached Omaha, however, 
before he gets his mind made up 
about this. Selling his San Francisco 
ticket to an emigrant for $85, he 
doubles on his track. 

“« Arrives at New York, with Helen, 
and finds himself a few hours too late 
for the Saturday steamers, some of 
Durke has doubtless taken, 
Telegraphs to the Bruces’ attorney in 
London, and prepares to follow on by 
next steamer.”’ 


be murderer. 


coasts. 


which 


“O dear! he'll be wrecked again, 
I’m afraid!"’ interposes Miss Rose 
Waters, fearfully. 

“O no,” says the reader, “ there 
are no good islands for that purpose 
in the course of the Atlantic steamers.” 
Then, reading: ‘ Just before going on 
board, he is seized by some Tammany 
policemen, who recognize him, and is 
cast into the Tombs, on a charge of 
attempted abduction of Helen Bruce. 
He is sure to go to Sing Sing for four 
years at least, when it happily occurs 
to Helen that they may get married, 
and avoid the ignominy and incon- 
venience of prison. 

“This promise, and the gift of 
Helen's diamond ring, propitiate the 
judge, and the couple are free again. 
But they miss another steamer day, 
and are thus a fortnight behind their 
adversary. Perhaps the telegram by 
cable served to circumvent him. If 
so, all may yet be well. 

“ Alas! the dispatch had been mis- 
directed, as they found on reaching 
London. They came at once upon 
traces of Durke and his work. He 
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had not allowed the grass to grow 
under his feet.” 


‘* Time /"* shouted the Professor, 
with a gusto which showed that he 
was heartily glad to get even with the 
company for their snubbing of his 
story. 

‘Oh, Professor,” 
Waters, who 
absorbed in the tale. 

“Rules! Rules!” was the rejoin- 
der. ‘If we have rules, let’s live up 
to them. Besides, Mr. Dillingham 
has already got his lovers married, 
and this seems to be the only point of 
interest to this party,”’ urged the 
learned Van Busquerk, with a bitter 
smile, showing that he could, like 
Mazeppa, ‘treasure up a wrong.” 
‘*We must enforce the rules,” insisted 
the relentless Professor. 

“*We stay here on our bond,’ 
[Shylock,]" cried Lowe, jocularly. 

And so the reader rolled up his 
manuscript, protesting that it was 
hard to be cut off thus, when he had 
still a forged will, three ditto letters, a 
thrilling lawsuit, a duel, a journey to 
Mexico, an attack of the small pox, a 
possible divorce suit, and an extraor- 
dinary suicide, still in his quiver. 


pleaded Miss 


was evidently quite 


When Miss Gray was called upon 
for her contribution, she replied by 
bringing in glasses with something for 
the gentlemen, which was intended 
to serve both as a corrective for the 
evening's successes in the refresh- 
ment line, and a reminder that the 
entertainment was not to last always. 

“Well, upon my word,” was Young 
Hyson’s prompt remark as he sipped 
the toddy, “this isn’t a very dry 
story.” 

‘« But it is a very credible one,” re- 
plied George Lowe; “I swallow it 
readily.” 

It was found that neither Miss Gray 
nor the last speaker was provided 


with a story —a default which was 
the more readily excused, from the 
fact that they were the entertainers of 
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the Circle, and also that it was al- 
ready well toward midnight, past 
which the Circle could not sit. 

After a little discussion of the mer- 
its of the various efforts, the Circle 
broke up, and its members shot off, 
as the Professor would have expressed 
it, upon their several tangents. 

We may linger a little, in that con- 
veniently invisible frame with which 
readers of wont to be 
favored, and see if the young hosts 
of the evening retire promptly to 
their off on their 
respective tangents, as it were. 

No. They don’t. On the contrary, 
they seem to ‘make themselves at 


stories are 


own rooms—go 


home” in a way which indicates that 
neither is in any hurry to retire. 
Lowe has something to ask. We 


know because he immediately pro- 
ceeds to ask it: first with his eager, 
questioning eyes, and then with his 
lips. I presume it was answered in 
the same sequence. 

“Carrie!” he exclaims. 

Which is rather familiar; but we 
have already suspected that they were 
lovers. 

“Tell me?” he demands, “ did 
Miss Waters write that story which 
she read ?”’ 

os] —J] not,” faltered the 
young schoolmistress, as if she were 
one of her own dullest pupils, with a 
total failure for a lesson, 

“Then you did.” 

“Oh! did 1?” 

“Well, at any rate,” rejoined the 
other, ‘‘ you know that meeting at the 
church was the same asours. Only, 
you might know that I felt no ‘ pride 
and satisfaction at seeing a lady faint 
on my account.’”’ 

“And now, do you know why she 
fainted ?" said Carrie rather soto voce. 

“‘Well—may be Ido. Did you see 
any such vision when a child, and 
was it that which affected you so? 
Did you have me in your brain so 
long? Carrie!” 

And the young gentleman makes a 
grasp towards her, which may not 


guess 
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have been intended to embrace more 
than her little finger. If so, he has 
very much overshot the mark. If he 
says anything further, it is too low for 
our hearing. If he does not, his ges- 
ture is evidently deemed equivalent 
to any assurances on his part which 
the reader may deem necessary be- 
fore the girl makes any admissions. 
For she says: 


“Yes, George, I did. But I 
couldn't help it, you know. I was 


out of my mind for a moment when 
I had the vision, I suppose, on ac- 
count of the shock. But—but you 
—you didn’t see me_ beforehand? 
You did n't have me in your brain — 


much less in your heart, George. 
You didn’t faint in the church 
porch !” 


“Nevertheless, it was only because 
I was duller than you. 


I believe all 
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the same that I was destined for you, 
Carrie—a thousand years ago, per- 
haps. Besides, there’s no telling 
what I might see if I were struck by 
lightning. But I don't need that 
now. I have been struck by a much 
more agreeable and safer sort of elec- 
tricity.” 

She was about to rally him on hav- 
ing caught the Professor's scientific 
mania, when her raillery was inter- 
rupted by a slightly sibillant sound, 
which serves to remind us at the key - 
hole that the most proper thing for 
any third party to do just now is to 
retire at once. 

We do so; and as we go, we hear 
George say gaily: 

“Well, if we haven't told any story, 
we have made one. Long live the 
novelette department of the Colum- 
bine Reading Circle!” 

HuGu P. Green. 








Pa 
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SOARING OF BIRDS, 


MANY BIRDS, particularly those of the 
vulture family, have the power of sailing 
through the air without visible muscu- 
lar exertion. We have often watched the 
gyrations of the turkey buzzard (Cathar- 
tes aura), circling in the air,— now swoop- 
ing down and now ascending, and yet 
without any apparent vibration of his 
wings. 

Darwin, in his “‘ Voyage of the Beagle,” 
speaking of the condors of South Amer- 
ica, says: ‘ Except when rising from the 
ground, I do not recollect ever having 
seen one of these birds flap his wings. 
Near Lima I watched several for nearly 
half an hour, without once taking my 
eyes off of them. They moved in large 
curves, sweeping in circles, descending 
and ascending without giving a single 
flap. As they glided close over my head, 
I intently watched from an oblique posi- 
tion the outlines of the separate and great 
terminal feathers of each wing; and these 
separate feathers, if there had been the 
least vibratory movement, would have ap- 
peared as if blended together, but they 
were seen distinct against a blue sky. 
The head and neck were moved fre- 
quently, and apparently with force; and 
the extended wings seemed to form a ful- 
crum on which the movement of the neck, 
body, and tail acted. If the bird wished 
to descend, the wings were collapsed for 
a moment; and when again expanded with 
an altered inclination of the momentum 
gained by the rapid descent seemed to 
urge the bird upward with the even and 
steady movement of a paper kite. In the 
case of any bird soaring, its motion must 
be sufficiently rapid, so that the action of 
the inclined surface of the body on the 
atmosphere may counterbalance its grav- 
ity. The force to keep up the momentum 
of a body moving in a horizontal plane 
of the air (in which there is so little fric- 


tion) cannot be great; and this force is all 
that is wanted. The movement of the 
neck and body of the condor, we must 
suppose, is sufficient.” 

Dr. J. B. Holder, a writer, in  Harper’s 
Monthly,” of a series of articles on the 
“ Florida Reef,” after quoting this descrip- 
tion, makes these comments: “In this 
account, as in all others I have seen, the 
one important element is overlooked : she 
Sorce of the wind. Some insist that there 
must be some movement, and suggest that 
certain feathers under the pinions move 
sufficiently to give them motion. Observ- 
ers have failed to notice that these soaring 
birds have never poised in mid-air, mo- 
tionless, when the wind is not blowing 
steadily from one point. The truth is, 
they remain in the air precisely as a boy’s 
kite does, literally si¢¢ing on the breeze 
—gravity operating in lieu of the string. 
Darwin’s remark is very true when he 
says, ‘the extended wings seemed to form 
a fulcrum on which the movement of the 
neck, body, and tail acted,’ and that ‘ the 
head and neck were moved frequently, 
and apparently with great force.’ This 
movement is a /e//ing one, as if the bird 
was poised on a point on which it balances 
itself; aivays, however, in the direction 
of the wind. The bird’s head is always 
‘to the windward;’ otherwise he would 
go off before the wind instantly, as a kite 
goes when the string is cut. It is a mis- 
take, probably, that the bird ‘ moves its 
head with great force,’ as it is not neces- 
sary. It has that appearance, as the head 
is ‘ducked’ forward and downward to 
bring the weight of the body against the 
force of the wind. This latter action 
tends to carry the bird downward and 
forward. The instinct of the bird fre- 
serves the balance, and thus birds soar and 
sit upon the breeze without the movement 
of a feather. When birds rise in circles, 
they are operated upon precisely the same 


as vessels on the water. They incline their 
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wings and take the force of the wind; 
tacking, jibbing, and otherwise taking ad- 
vantage of the power for this purpose. 
One thing is certain: they do mot rise or 
soar unless there is a breeze to help them; 
this is the one important point overlooked 


5] 


by all observers.’ 





THE MAGNETIC WELLS OF MICHIGAN, 

AT THE JUNE MEETING of the Chicago 
Academy Prof. C. Gilbert 
Wheeler read a paper on the mineral wa- 


of Science, 


ters of Michigan, which are said to be 
magnetic. He had detected no magnetism 
in them, although he would not deny its 
existence. In the well at Trentport, 
among the constituents he had found traces 
of lithia and boracic acid—the first he 


had this The 
amount of solid matter found was in ex- 


ever found in country. 


cess of that found in any European waters, 





GIGANTIC PTERODACTYLE, 


Proressor O. C. MARSH, in the last 
number of “ Silliman’s Journal,”’ announces 
the discovery, in the Upper Cretaceous 
formation of Western Kansas, of the re- 
mains of an immense flying reptile, appa- 
rently of the genus Pterodactylus, — the 
first occurrence of the kind noticed on this 
continent. The remains belonged to two 
ormore individuals. They are fragmentary, 
but some of them are quite characteristic. 
The length of the metacarpal bones with 
the shaft preserved is six and one-half 
inches; the fore and aft extent of the 
condyles, fourteen lines; the transverse 
This would 


indicate an expanse of wings of not less 


extent about thirteen lines. 
than twenty feet! Imagine a flying reptile 
whose spread of wings is infinitely greater 
than that of the condor, or eagle, or any 
known existing form which now traverses 
the air! Professor Marsh proposes to call 
the species Pterodacty/us Oweni, in honor 
of Professor Richard Owen, of London, 
who has made his name illustrious by 
reason of his great labors in Palzontology. 

Professor Marsh, in the same journal, 
has also an interesting paper on “ Some 
new Fossil Reptiles from the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary Formations” of the Rocky 
The collections illus- 


” 


Mountain region, 
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trate the remarkable development in this 


country, both in numbers and distinct 
forms, of the Mossauroid Reptiles, which 
appear to have been comparatively rare in 
Of the Creta- 


ceous Reptiles he describes two, new both 


other parts of the world. 

as to genus and species: La/stosaurus 
dispar, apparently thirty feet in length, and 
the £. velox, about two - thirds the size of 
the former. 
gray shale in the North Fork of Smoky 
River, Kansas. 


found the 


These were found in the 
In the same region were 


remains of two species of 
Clidastes belonging to the Mossauroid 
type, which he names C. Wymani, and 
C. pumilus. Of the Tertiary 


several specimens were discovered in the 


Reptiles 


beds of the Green River basin west of the 
Rocky 


crocodiles, and 


Mountains. Five of these are 


three of Lacertidx or 
land -lizards. These discoveries confirm 
the remarkable development of reptilian 
life during the Tertiary period on this 


continent, 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, 

Sir RoperRIcK IMPEY MURCHISON, who 
for sixteen years has been the President of 
this Society, has recently resigned in con- 
sequence of the infirmities of age. The 
Society numbers 2,400 members, and the 
annual volume of their transactions is the 
best source to resort to for information as 
to current geographical discoveries. All 
are aware of the deep solicitude which 
the fate of 


Livingstone, and when the world believed 


Sir Roderick has evinced in 


that he had perished, Sir Roderick was 
ever ready to hold out a ray of hope. 
His annual addresses are models of their 
infinite 


kind, and must have cost him 


pains. The necrology of every member 
is given with biographical minuteness, 


and at the same time they contain an 
epitome of the discoveries in the most 
distant lands, accompanied with a vein of 
philosophical reflection which elevates the 
narration from out the routine of mere 
barren details. 

But it is not upon this foundation alone 
that his scientific reputation rests. He is 
among the most distinguished of living 


geologists, The term “ Silurian” has be- 
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come thoroughly incorporated into the 
language not only of England, but of 
every civilized nation; and to him is to 
be ascribed the sole honor of having in- 
vented it. He is one of those Scotchmen 
to whom, in the language of Dr. Johnson, 
“the high road to London is the most 
beautiful of all prospects.” It would seem 
that in early life he was attached to the 
army, and served in Spain and Portugal, 
from 1807 to 1816. 
himself 


He then retired, and 


devoted to geology, working 


among a series of obscurely stratified 
Old 


which occur in that part of Wales which 


rocks below the Red Sandstone, 


is contiguous to England. These were 


but litthe understood, and were classed 


under the term *“* Grau- wacke,”’ or Trans- 


ition. He was enabled, however, to 
work order out of chaos, and arrange the 
series in a number of groups, each char- 
acterized by its appropriate organic re- 
mains, which he designated as Upper and 
Lower Silurian. The S7/ures, from which 
the name is derived, were a tribe of an- 
cient Britons who once occupied that part 
of the country. 

He is amongst the most voluminous 
of geological writers, and theoretically is 
antagonistic to the school of Lyell. 

As an example of his beneficence, he 
offered the munificent sum of £6,000 for 
the endowment of a Chair of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of 
Edinburgh, with the understanding that 
the annual proceeds of this sum would be 
supplemented bya grant from Parliament, 
which, we are happy to say, has been done. 

Sir Roderick’s successor is Sir Henry 


Rawlinson. 


AN OLD PUEBLO. 


AN EXAMINATION has recently been 
United States 


Army, of an old pueblo, situated about 


made by an officer of the 


twenty-five miles from the town of Sorocco, 
The of the 


buildings are composed of thin sandstone 


on the Rio Grande. walls 
heaped layer upon layer without any mor- 
tar, and without any traces of timber or 
beams of any kind. The edifices seem 
to have been but one story high, and to 


ave consisted of four separate buildings, 





[JuLy, 
arranged so as to form a hollow square, 


The 


longest range was over two hundred feet 


with a fifth a little outside of these. 


in length, and the whole five contained 
Near the 


pueblo, extensive silver mines have re- 


about two hundred rooms. 
cently been discovered, and a town is to 
be laid out during the present year. There 
are evidences of ancient workings of these 
mines, in the form of shafts now nearly 
filled up with earth ; although it is proba- 
ble that these do not antedate the period 


of the Spanish occupancy. 


NEW SIGNAL LIGHT. 

A NEW SIGNAL LIGHT was first exhibited 
at the President’s meeting of the Royal 
Society on the 22d of April, when it at- 
tracted great attention, The peculiarities 
of the signal light are, that it is self- 
igniting when placed in water or thrown 
on the sea. Contact with water being the 
only means of igniting the lamp, it is inex- 
gnited; neither 


tinguishable when once ig 
wind nor storm has any effect upon the 
fiame. The light is of intense brilliancy 
and of great duration, and can be seen for 
Photo- 


graphs may be taken by the light of this 


a great distance in the open air. 
new signal. A lamp was placed in a 
bucket of water on the top of Primrose 
Hill, and the light was so intense that 
after the signal had been burning for 
twenty minutes, small ‘newspaper - print 
could be distinctly read at a distance of 
seventy feet, notwithstanding the night was 
thick and foggy. The new signal light 
will burn over forty minutes, In construc- 
tion, the lamp is exceedingly simple, and 
so contrived that when once burnt it may 
be thrown away. The chemical prepara- 
tion contained in the lamp is a solid, hard 
substance, free from danger — not affected 
by heat, and so non- explosive; and the 
signal is comparatively inexpensive. Its 
applications for marine signals are numer- 
ous. In case of shipwreck, a few lamps 
thrown on the sea would illuminate the 
entire scene, and enable assistance to be 
promptly and efficiently rendered. For 
rocket - line apparatus itis equally valuable, 
as, bursting into a flame and falling on the 
sea, it would indicate the position of the 
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rocket-line. In connection with life- 
buoys it would be a mark for the drowning 
sailor. In life- boat services it would be 
a signal to the vessels in distress, and the 
brilliant light would greatly assist in the 
rescue. In cases of salvage, ship’s signals, 
tide and harbor warnings, the duration of 
the light renders this new invention of 
great value. As a railway signal, to be 
used by the guards and station porters in 
cases of accident, it is equally as valuable. 


— Nature. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 


M. Z6LLNER, in a late paper in “ Pog- 
gendorff’s Annalen,” arrives at the follow - 
ing results : 

(1.) The absence of the lines of some 
element in the spectrum of a self- luminous 
body (star) does not prove the absence of 
this substance. ( 2.) The layer in which 
the inversion of the spectrum takes place 
differs from every body, and that layer is 
placed the nearer to the centre of the star 
according to the greater vapor density and 
emissive power of the substance which 
yields the spectrum. ( 3.) This layer is, 
ceteris paribus, nearer the centre of dif- 
ferent stars, according as the intensity of 
( 4.) 


The distances of the layers or conversion 


the gravitation thereof is greater. 


of the simple bodies (emitting spectra) 
from each other, as well as from the centre 
of the stars, increase with an increase of 
temperature. (5.) The spectra of differ- 
ent stars are, ceteris paribus, the richer in 
spectrum lines according to the lower tem- 
perature and the greater mass of the stars. 
( 6.) The great difference observed in the 
intensity of dark lines of the solar spectrum 
and that of other fixed stars does not 
simply depend upon the difference of the 
power of absorption, but also upon the 
difference of depth wherein the inversion 


of the respective spectra takes place. 


MARINE FAUNA OF FLORIDA, 


Dr. STIMPSON, after a careful study of 
the fauna of the east coast of Florida, 
has ascertained that Cape Florida is the 
true limit between the north and south ma- 
rine fauna—or rather between the South 
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Carolinian and West Indian. This is 
confirmed by the most recent observations 
of the currents by the Coast Survey. The 
northerly current dies out at the cape; 


and the north currents south of it, inside 
the reef, are merely tidal or occasioned by 
The latter hitherto 


supposed to be the continuation of the 


winds. have been 


Polar current. 


MECHANICALLY 
DUCED. 


BIRD- SOUNDS PRO- 

EVERYONE in this region must have 
observed the habits of the common night- 
hawk ( Chordetles popetue) during the spring 
or early summer, which is the pairing sea- 
son. After twilight has settled upon the 
earth, he may be observed flying high in 
the air and uttering his peculiar note “ Pe- 
wit, Pe-wit,” and circling higher and 
higher, until suddenly he descends earth 
ward with great rapidity, giving out a 


” noise, and then mounts 


* swound - like 
again into the realms of ether. It had 
been supposed that this peculiar sound was 
caused by the bird’s expanding to the full 
capacity its bill and the air rushing in to 
fill the vacuum; but precisely in what 
way it was produced, was difficult to 
explain. 

In Darwin’s late work, we have, among 
rare and curious information, an 
The 


common snipe ( Scolopax gallinago) during 


other 
explanation of this phenomenon. 


the pairing season, flies to perhaps a thous- 
and feet in height, and after zigzagging 
about for a time, descends in a curved 
line, with outspread tail and quivering 
pinions, with surprising velocity to the 
The sound is emitted only during 


No one was able to 


earth. 
this rapid descent. 
explain the cause, until M. Mev es observed 
of the tail the outer 


feathers are peculiarly formed, having a 


that on each side 


stiff sabre - shaped shaft, with the oblique 
barbs of unusual length ; the outer webs 
He found 
that by blowing on these feathers, or by 


being strongly bound together. 


fastening them to a long thin stick and 
waving them rapidly through the air, he 
could exactly reproduce the drumming 
noise made by the living bird. Both sexes 
are furnished with these feathers, but they 
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are generally larger in the male than in 
the female, and emit a deeper note. 
Different tones are emitted by the feath- 
ers of different species when waved through 
the air; and the Scolopax Wilsonii of the 
United States makes a switching noise 


while descending rapidly to the earth. 





RED PIPE-STONE QUARRY. 

Dr. HAYDEN, whose name is so inti- 
mately identified with geological explora- 
tions in the Far West, in a late report, 
thus describes this famous Indian resort: 
« On reaching the source of the Pipe-stone 
creek, in the valley of which the pipe- 
stone bed is located, I was surprised to see 
how inconspicuous a place it is. A single 
glance at the red quartzites here assured 
me that these rocks were of the same age 
as those before mentioned, at James and 
Vermilion Rivers and at Sioux Falls. 
The layer of pipe - stone is about the low- 
est rock that can be seen. It rests upona 
gray quartzite, and there are about five feet 
of the same gray quartzite above it, which 
has to be removed with great labor before 
the pipe -stone can be secured. The pipe - 
stone layer, as seen at this point, is about 
eleven inches in thickness, only about two 
inches and a quarter of which are used for 
manufacturing pipes and other ornaments. 
The remainder is too impure — slaty, fra- 
gile, etc. The rock possesses almost every 
color and texture, from a light cream color 
toa deep red, depending on the amount 
of protoxide of iron. Some portions of it 
are soft, with a soapy feel, like steatite ; 
others slaty, breaking into thin flakes; 
others mottled with red and gray.” 


DIAMONDS, 

ALL THE WORLD KNows that diamonds 
—whether in India, Borneo, Sumatra, 
South Australia, the Ural, Algiers, Califor- 
nia, the United States, or Brazil, — are got 
from alluvial gravel, derived from more or 
less distant mountains. In Brazil only 
have these gems been found in their native 
beds, namely, in a granular quartzose schist 
(itacolumite) and some other schists (mica- 
ceous, chloritic, talcose, hornblendic, and 
argillaceous), associated therewith. These, 


together wit: some accompanying lime- 


| JuLy, 





stone bands, evidently represent, in meta- 


morphosed (highly altered) conditions, 
some very old sandstones, clays, shell - 
such as constitute any one 


beds, etc., 


formation of marine and fluvio- marine 


deposits. The diamond crystals that occur 
in these Brazilian schists may also be, and 
indeed are, always regarded as being the 
results of some of the changes that have 
affected the strata in question; and they 
may represent the carbon of old carbona- 
ceous deposits, separated and purified from 
hydrogen, clay, and other matters, whether 
within the original mass of the strata, or 
sublimed through pores and fissures from 
still more deeply seated sources of carbon. 
— 7. Rupert Fones, in April No. of 
Science Review. 

At a late meeting of the Geologists’ 
Great 


Tennant read a paper on * South African 


Association of Britain, Professor 
Diamonds,” and at the same time exhibited 
a fine collection of these brilliants, as well 
as models of the largest that have been 
found. Amongst the interesting facts 
stated it was pointed out that in four years 
six diamonds, each weighing upwards of 
fifty carats, had been found in South Africa; 
while in the same period only one of a 
similar weight had been found in Brazil. 
The President expressed the opinion that 
diamonds would ultimately be produced 
artificially. Professor Morris inclined to 
the opinion that diamonds were of vegeta- 
ble origin, and thought they might have 
been produced from decomposed resins. 
The geological formation from which dia- 
monds are derived is very doubtful, as the 
stones are found in gravels and sands 
brought down by streams. Mr. Rabone, 
who has lately returned from the diamond - 
fields, gave a very interesting account of 
the discovery of diamonds in the colony, 
and of the operations now going on there. 
£150,000 
worth of diamonds have been passed for 


It appears that no less than 
duty, and this amount, there is reason to 
believe, is not more than half of the entire 
value of the stones found during the past 
four years. The diamond country is per- 
haps 20,000 square miles in extent, and 
there are now 13,000 persons engaged in 
searching for the gems. — Nature, Aprie 
20. 
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Tue Lire oF HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, VIs- 
COUNT PALMERSTON. By Henry Lyt- 
ton Bulwer. In two volumes. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. (S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


These volumes are chiefly the work of 
Palmerston. A journal kept at the out- 
set of his career, a brief autobiography, 
and his letters, take up most of the first 
volume. The biographer has wisely said 
little to explain these papers, which are a 
most important contribution to the inside 
history of England. The second volume 
also contains important letters of Palmers- 
ton; but the biographer had by this time 
become a statesman, and the Bulwer of 
those years cuts a considerable figure in 
the correspondence. The public docu- 
ments, such as treaties, which are given in 
the appendix, are a convenience to the 
general reader, but are hardly necessary 
to a clear understanding of the subject. 
The present work ends with the fall of the 
Whig cabinet in 1841; but the biographer 
hopes to complete his labors in another 
volume. 

A schoolmate of young Temple at Har- 
row in 1797, wrote in 1870: “ The late 
Lord Palmerston was reckoned the best - 
tempered and most plucky boy in the 
and the one thing about which 


’ 


school ;’ 
all Englishmen agree touching the public 
life of this remarkable man, is, that England 
has never had another statesman, so well- 
fitted by good - temper and pluck for pub- 
lic affairs. Most would, however, agree 
that he had one other qualification for 
leadership, — “ A nature that opened itself 
happily to the tastes, feelings, and habits 
“ His career 


’ 


of various classes of men.’ 
went on in one direction, gradually but 
continuously, from its commencement to 
its close, under the impulse of a motive 
power formed from the collection of vari- 
ous influences—the one modifying the 
other — and not representing in the aggre- 
gate the decided opinions of any particu- 
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lar party or class, but approximating to 
the opinion of the English nation in gen- 
eral,” 

In plainer words, Palmerston was a 
representative statesman in the stricter 
sense, — he contrived to do what the ma- 
jority wanted done, or on the whole pre- 
ferred. He was to his people what My 
Lady would call “a perfect servant,” as 
good at serving a caprice as a necessary 
meal. He belongs, therefore, to a class 
of men apt to be overpraised by contempo- 
raries, and neglected by posterity. Noth- 
ing that he does is his, except the doing 
it, —the ideas are obeyed because they 
have taken the form of commands. Even 
in England, his career is a wonderful 


one. He stood for Parliament in Cam-, 


bridge, when just of age, and before he 
had taken his degree. In two years, he 
suffered three successive defeats for a seat, 
and then entered the House of Commons 
as member for a pocket borough whose 
owner forbade him to set foot among his 
constituents. At twenty-three, he entered 
Parliament and the ministry; and when 
he died, at eighty-one, he had connect- 
ed his name with nearly every great pub- 
lic action during a period of fifty-eight 
years, and had been for nearly a quarter 
of a century the most successful politician 
and the foremost man of England. 

We are inclined to call him the great 
compromiser of other men’s opinions. 
But he was something more; he could see 
when Cobden had won his great fight, and 
not only yield, but insist that other 
men should yield. He anticipated Mr. 
Lincoln in “taking public opinion baths 


” 


daily ;” and as a leader, bore other resem- 
blances to our emancipator. Other men 
stirred the English heart, convinced the 
English judgment, and made reforms nec- 
essary; but in most cases Palmerston must 
be credited with finding or making a 
way to success. He was called tricky; 
but he played a square open game, and 
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won because he gave his whole attention 
to victory. For this or that opinion, he 
cared little; he weighed it in the scales of 
success, 

The most significant break in his min- 
isterial career is from August, 1831, to 
July 3, 1846. 
the Corn - Law conflict. 


The period was covered by 
In June, 1846, 
the Corn - Laws were repealed, and a few 
days after the adroit “ Pam” returned to 
the Foreign Office to enjoy the political 
advantages of Cobden’s great work. 

His biographer properly believes that 
the foreign policy of Palmerston will al- 
ways be the test of his statesmanship. To 
us, it seems that this long and plucky 
fight for 
was essentially a successful disguising of 


England’s European position 


the facts. Neither England nor Continen- 
tal Europe was permitted to see that Eng- 
land’s commanding eminence was lost; 
and the discovery has come with dangerous 
Naturally, England 
a few hours of “ Pam” in 


suddenness in 1871. 
believes that 
October last would have saved prestige 
and prevented discovery. Just as nat- 
urally, some observers believe that Eu- 
rope would have been spared some 
trouble, and England much humiliation, 
if Palmerston had not sustained the vanity 
of a whole generation of Englishmen by 
illusive victories in diplomacy. Bulwer 
and others point frantically to Belgium as 
the great work of their hero; but will 
And if it 
survives, whose interests will its existence 
that and 


forces which Palmerston disregarded had 


Belgium outlast the century ? 


serve? The truth is, ideas 
made Europe over again under his feet 
when he died and was lamented as “the 
greatest of English statesmen.” Perhaps 
politician would just make the eulogy true. 


THE LIFE AND Times OF HENRY, LoRD 
BROUGHAM. Written by himself. In 
three volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. (S. C. Griggs & Co., and the 
Western News Company, Chicago.) 


It is a good thing that the lives of great 
men are written, and these lives are prob- 
ably most useful when written by the great 
We decidedly prefer 


men themselves. 


autobiographies to biographies. Personal 


vanity is to be feared, but it is not half so 


[Juty, 


dangerous as hero-worship; and no man 
writes a biography until his admiration of 
his hero assumes religious warmth. 

Lord Brougham’s account of himself 
seems to us distinctly less partial and ad- 
miring than any biography could possibly 
be. 


practical a piece of work as can be found. 


In fact, it is about as objective and 


It is not in the least introspective or senti- 
mental; it is simply a narrative of his out- 
side life. There must be matters of fact 
capable of being presented in other lights ; 
but on the whole, it is well to know in 
what light Henry Brougham saw them. 
For, it is needless to say, he was no com- 
mon man; and ninety years living by a 
man who got his eyes open at ten years of 
age, and kept them open to the last, re- 
ported by a man who wrote well at twelve 
and was a master of expression for three - 
fourths of a century, could not fail to be 
worth reading, and becomes precious 
reading when the man is a leading figure 
in the history of his country. 

We are struck at once with the evidence, 
presented so unblushingly in the first chap- 
ter, that the boy Henry was no common 
boy; he had by nature the start of most of 
his contemporaries. His is the clearest pos- 
sible case of extraordinary mental power 
manifested so early as to forbid our refer- 
ring it to any accident of education. In 
short, it is enough to finish forever the 
discussion as to whether a pint cup could 
be stretched to hold a quart. 

We are furnished with his early letters 
and some youthful compositions that show 
exceptional maturity and grasp of mind. 
In one case, as has been pointed out in 
England, the old Brougham mistook a 
translation from Voltaire for an original 
essay of young Brougham; but if the Eng- 
lish is that of a boy thirteen years old, 
the performance is much to his credit. At 
eighteen, he wrote papers on optics that 


were published in the “ Philosophical 


Transactions ’’; and his journal of a visit to 
Denmark and Scandinavia, written when 
he was only twenty-one, shows power of 
comprehensive observation which few 
Britons ever display at any age, when the 
scene is a foreign country. 

been 


The work seems to us to have 


constructed, partly at least, with the intent 
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to gather and preserve in type all his 
miscellaneous writings which had not been 
printed during his lifetime; and this is a 
distinct advantage, since it relieves us of 
the apprehension that the nonagenarian 
had forgotten much and invented more. 
Most readers will find his early pranks, 
and the fulness of animal spirits which he 
long retained, a principal charm of the 
book. 


great mind can play better than a small 


It is so pleasant to know that a 
one. But above all, this work must al- 
ways be consulted by those who shall de- 
sire a complete view of Europe in the first 
half of this century. 

The first part of Brougham’s political 
career, as related in this volume, is full of 
a sort of comfort. One might imagine 
himself at Springfield or Washington, with 
a State - house or 4 newspaper correspond- 
ent in quod, and furnishing the points 
for dispatches, while reading such choice 
“Lord Castlereagh is to 
rat, having luckily Irish 
House of Commons with the majority.” 
“Lord Alvanley said at White’s that 
he told the Duke of York, ‘If you rat 
Illrattoo.’” Lord Stafford did mot vote 
with Lord Grenville, which alters the cal - 


bits as these: 


voted in the 


” 


culation by two. “The King is sup- 
posed worse, and all the underlings in office 
seem very desponding.” ‘“ Don’t believe 
a word of what the newspapers say of 
Sheridan’s speech; it was a complete 


failure.” ‘ Percival’s wife told a person 
whom I know, that the Prince is putting 
off “ Wane 


says, that Frederick Lamb thinks Lord 


the dinner at Percival’s.”’ 
Wellesley is rising fast with the Prince, 
and I can answer for George Lamb, * * 
* * having the worst opinion of his 
friend.” ‘“ Michael Taylor * * * must 
either give up Parliament or his party, 
unless the Prince acts right.” 

From Alexander Baring, the young 
politician got a bag - full of choice infor- 
mation, one bit being that Bonaparte swore 
about his wife’s father, — but “ Baring 


do n't wish it to be mentioned.” 


THREE SuccessFuL Giris. By Julia 
Crouch. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. (Cobb Brothers, Chicago.) 


There appears just now, among a num- 
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ber of writers, to be a tendency to drift 
away from the old grooves of fiction; and 
we welcome what to us seems the prom- 
ise of something for the future. Surely, a 
book written with a purpose is better than 
the 
of “ Three Successful Girls,’ though she 


a book written without; and author 
has perhaps failed as far as the artistic 
effect of her novel goes, has certainly suc- 
ceeded in telling a rather probable story, 
in such a way that it will doubtless aid 
and encourage many of her own sex who 
are now rowing against the tide of public 
sentiment. The three girls are neither 
very brilliant, nor more than moderately 
interesting; and it seems, especially in 
the cases of Mary and Hannah, to be 
rather perseverance and steady application 
that bring about the final success, than 
any great natural gifts. Born in a seclud- 
ed farm - house, reared among people de- 
void of culture, the girls in a manner 
separate themselves from their compan- 
life 
With high hopes they set- 


ions, and aspire to a broader and 
nobler aims. 
out for New York, alone, friendless, and 
almost penniless. Excited by the hurry 
and bustle of the crowded streets, on the 
lookout timid at 


crossings, they make their way about the 


for pickpockets, the 
great city, brave through ignorance, and 
strong in hope. 

Miss Alcott, in her “ Litthe Women,” has 
gone over pretty much the same ground, 
in her handling of the musical, the literary 
and the artistic girl. Indeed, the experi- 
ences of Joe and Hannah, in the world of 
letters, are almost identical. Hannah's 
rebuffs, disappointments, and little suc- 
cesses, are very naturally and pleasantly 
told. 


in the 


The result of Mary’s advertisement 
little 


But the success 


“Herald” is a unusual, 
though perhaps possible. 
of Kate at “ Cooper’s”’ is beyond all pre- 
cedent. Imagine a young girl, who has 
never had any instruction in art, beginning 
in an Academy of Design to draw from 
the and 
Christmas of the same year to be able to 


“round” in October, before 
design and paint a creditable picture —a 
figure - piece at that—and more than all, 
to sell it! Kate would have been a more 
than ordinarily fortunate girl, if her suc- 


cess had been purchased by years instead 
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Drawing from the 
like studying the 


of months of study. 
little 
“ Art is long.” 


“round” is a 
classics : 

The episode of the little widow is the 
one romantic element of the book; and 
her gruff uncle, Stephen St. Maur, with 
his fine eyes and rude manners, is touched 
We 


frankly confess that we are tired of the 


up in the famous Rochester colors. 


woman’s hero, Whom we remember to 
have met in many different guises and in 
every station in life. The girls form a 
solemn compact with each other, that no 
to come between 


lover shall be allowed 


them and their ambition.+ Mary, the 
youngest, is the first to succumb, and finds 
her fate in the person of a young musi- 
cian — her But 


prove to her sisters that love and art may 


teacher. she lives to 


thrive together. The two remaining sis- 
ters find a friend in Mr. Worth, a sort of 
philanthropist, who helps one to lessons 
with a famous painter, and the other toa 


publisher. Kate, because she believes 
that though “love is much” yet “art is 
more,”’ refuses St. Maur. Seven years 


afterwards, when she has been crowned 
with reasonable success, and has proved 
to herself and to him the earnestness of 
her purpose, she reconsiders and marries 
him—as St. Maur tells her he always 
knew And Hannah, 
Hannah, who was forever wasting her af- 


she would. poor 
fection — if affection can be wasted — on 
an irresponsive object, we leave in the 
editorial chair of a flourishing periodical, 
and finding consolation for all the ills of 


life in the favorable notices of her last novel. 
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— AROUT THIS TIME, observe the cus- 
tomary annual hegira from the cities to the 
watering-places and the mountains. In 
Chicago there is not, climatically, any 
very great reason for a stampede of this 
sort, for the reason that our cooling lake 
breezes and our broad sweep of prairie in 
them 


all directions, render us between 


either as comfortable as the country at 


large, or considcrably more so. But at 
the same time we are a harder worked 
people than those of almost any other city, 
and have accordingly more excuse for tak- 
ing a summer vacation away from business 
than they. But fashion, which overrules 
the above as well as all other considera- 
tions, dictates a summering out of town, 
and her behests may as well be obeyed 
without question, we suppose. 

Granted, then, that a vacation must be 
taken, the principal question is where to 
take it. 


tourist’s object 


The answer depends upon the 
in making the tour or 
sojourn. If the object is to spend money, 


Long Branch, Newport and Saratoga 
divide the attractions about equally; if to 
mingle with fashionable and giddy society, 
Long Branch probably leads. The society 
at Saratoga comprises a greater pré yportion 
of sporting people, and at the same time 
fewer of the newly rich, than Long Branch; 
while Newport has more real and sub- 
stantial elegance than either. The sea 
bathing is excellent at the Branch; but if 
that is the real attraction, the tourist will 
find it equalled or excelled at a dozen 


If one 


would spend money and see fine scenery, 


quieter resorts along the Atlantic. 


he should go to the White Mountains, or, 


much better, Colorado, which last also 
offers salutary if not wonderful medicinal 
springs. There is no scenery in the world 
equal to that of the Rocky Mountains and 
Parks near Denver. 

valetudinarian, 


If one is a there is 


doubtless considerable virtue in the me- 


dicinal springs which are advertised— 


Saratoga, White Sulphur (Va.), and Hot 
Springs (Ark.), being the most celebrated. 
The last named are, however, very uncom- 
fortable of 
reached will not be found very pleasant 


access, and after they are 


for a summer resort. Rheumatism and 
some other chronic complaints are the 
“best hold” of these springs. The so- 
called Magnetic Springs of Michigan have 
attracted, for the cure of paralysis, etc., 
many people, among them Chief Justice 
Chase, who is now there. For diseases of 
the kidneys and liver, there is undoubtedly 
much virtue in the springs at Waukesha, 
Wis., notwithstanding their proprietor has 
baptized them “ Bethesda,” as if with ob- 
vious intent to catch gudgeons with the 
bait. The village in the midst of which 
they are situated, is a very pleasant place ; 
for sojourn, and probably the landlords 
and other folk thereabout have not yet be- 
come dangerously accomplished in the art 
of charging. 

As to the Pacific tour, it is now too late 
for that to be made with comfort. The 
expense of these Western tours, as also of 
visiting, for any respectable length of time, 
the fashionable watering - places, is much 
greater than one would at first anticipate, 
and falls but little, if any, short of a com- 
fortable tour of Europe for the same 
one’s 


number of persons. If, indeed, 


wants in a summer vacation are those 
usually professed, viz., rest, pure air and 
simple recreation, the most rational course 
is to engage quarters and other accommo- 
dations — boats, etc., if at a lake or sea- 
side place, which is best—for a quiet 
month or so at some of the minor and less 
frequented resogts, where there are good 
inducements for fishing, sailing, riding, 
strolling, lounging, climbing, and perhaps 
a little flirting; all of which exercises give 
the necessary distraction from care, and 
serve to tone up both body and mind. To 
compete with the wealth, brilliancy and 
extravagance which abound so greatly at 
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the fashionable resorts, is care and tur- 
moil itself, and does not subserve the use- 
ful ends of summer resorts. 


— SPEAKING of watering- places, Mlle. 
Christine Nilsson, who has lately visited 
Chicago, with the customary result upon 
popular enthusiasm, has a very judicious 
summer tour marked out for her, which will 
at once secure her a pleasant season and a 
She 
part of July at 


favorable view of our American life. 
will spend the 
Windsor, Vt., asthe guest of Mr. Stoughton, 


early 


of New York; thence she will proceed, 
with the family of her host, to the White 
Mountains; and thence to Newport, for 
August. The American public has lately 
been interested in the fiancé of this famous 
first 


through a sketch of Mlle. Nilsson pub- 


artist, to whom it was introduced 
lished in the February number of this 
magazine. It may not be amiss to men- 
tion that no line of that very interesting 


sketch (The World’s 
founded matter 


and _ graphic 


Favorite’’) was upon 
before published, or drawn from any sec- 
ond-hand source. The author had the 
gratification of receiving Mlle. N.’s con- 


gratulations after a perusal of the sketch. 


—ONE OF THE daily journals of New 
that the 
President of Harvard College gets only 


York calls attention to the fact 
$3,200 a year, while the head cook of the 
Parker House, two or three miles away, 
gets $4,000. 
thus ? 
the same as ail other prices (where the 


The inquiry is, why is this 
Of course, it all has to be explained, 


government does n’tinterfere between the 
two parties to the bargain, as in the case 
of the protective tariff laws) are explained, 
viz., by the law of supply and demand. 
Men who can and will cook well are a 
scarcer article, in proportion to the con- 
sumption, than men who can and will run 
While the 
hotels are by far more numerous than the 


a first-class university well. 


colleges in this country, we have, never- 
theless, turned out many more good schol- 
ars than good cooks. 
this is to be found 


The rationale of 
in the fact that we 
Americans tend to carry our purely mental 
development to an excess, as we do almost 


everything else. We study our syllogisms, 


[Juty, 


but never our soups; our roots and ratios, 


but never our roéis ; our grammars and 
geometries, but never our gravies. We 
a 


on Mind. We 


loose sort of way, that “a sound mind in 


are strong admit, in 


a sound body” is a good thing, but we 


do not actively realize (begging the phi- 


lologist’s pardon for using such “ slang”’) 
that the sound body is the essential condi- 
tion precedent to the other thing. If we 
should awake fully to the fact, and should 
be further asked how to keep our bodies 
sound, we should say promptly, “ Why, 
doctor ’em, of course.”’” In that view, and 
for that purpose, we have raised up doctors 
Valombrosa. 


as thick as the leaves in 


And, alas! 


they are needed, for we have 
no cooks; that is, next to none who grasp, 
as they ought, the real rudiments of 
cookery, which pertain not less to the 
wholesomeness than to the toothsomeness 


of food. 


this country, better than we know how to 


We know almost everything, in 
eat and drink. We are an ingenious peo- 
ple, and can make, after a little, the best 
cooks in the world; but we must first phi- 
losophize a little on the arts and purposes 
That 


people have better cooks and fewer doc- 


of the cutsine, as the French do. 


tors than any other civilized nation; and 
there is no reason why we may not learn 
their valuable principles of rational and 
hygienic cookery, without adopting their 
The 


that a cook is already drawing a larger 


frivolities and luxuriousness. fact 
salary than the President of our best col- 
lege, goes to show that there is an awaken- 
ing on this subject, and that people are 
inquiring what they must eat to be physi- 


cally saved. 


— DURING THE MONTH, the Rev. Mr. 
Tyng, junior, came from New Yerk to 
Chicago to give aid and spiritual comfort 
to his brother in martyrdom, the Rev. Mr. 
Cheney. There was great excitement 
among the parishioners and outside ad 
mirers of the latter clergyman, to whom 
the former preached a burningly eloquent 
occasion — 


sermon, pertinent to the 


Cheney’s deposition from the ministry. 
Pretty soon the audience began to applaud 
with their hands and feet, and the young 
rebuked 


minister them sharply for it; 








whereupon an evangelical journal at the 
East reminds him that Saint Chrysostom, 
who is a favorite saint with the denomina- 
tion to which Mr. Tyng belongs, was 
accustomed to receive without objection 
such demonstrations from his congrega- 


tions. It hints that Mr. Tyng had better 


dothe same. But this censor of our young 
Chrysostom should bear in mind that the 
streets of Antioch were a different place 
from the floors and frescoed walls of a 
Wabash avenue church, and the sandals 
and foot - lacings of the Turks and Syrians 
of the fourth century less noisy affairs 
than the boot-heels of nineteenth century 


Christians. 


— AN OLD DISCIPLE of Izaak Walton, 
far away among the “ Berkshire hills,” 
revelling there amid the beauties of June, 
allows the irresistible buoyancy ( old boy- 
ant — see?) of fifty odd summers to gush 
in the following strain, in a letter to a 
friend in Chicago, which cannot fail to 
strike a responsive chord in the bosom of 
and reel. Our 


many lovers of the rod 


readers will note the “high cothurnus” 
and stately step of its ancient rhythm : 


Go at early morn, at break of day, 

With the horizon streaked with gray ; 
And — better indication still — 

When the fog runs up the hill. 

If to catch fish you'd spare no pains, 
Then fish, by all means, when it rains. 
Must all angle with the worm ? 

Strictly to this I don’t conform ; 

For if with worm I fail to win, 

I out with knife and off with fin. 

If bashful trout decline such grub, 

Then I just catch a little chub 

That under stones goes shying round 

In all the streams where trout are found. 
If you know where lives a ‘‘ whopper,”’ 
Take a cricket or grasshopper ; 

And when you see the water break 

On the stream or on the lake, 

Twitch gently, if you'd hook the trout — 
And don’t hurry to pull him out, 

For if you do, in such a mood, 

You'll break your hook or lose your snood. 
These tricks, though, every novice knows ; 
They are of angling but the prose, 
Compared with the “ fly,”’ that forms for me 
The only genuine poetry. 

Trout - fishing now seems all the rage ; 

How different from a former age, 

When none sought piscatorial joys 

Save loafing men or idle boys ! 

‘Then to be seen with rod and reel, 
Madea man quite sheepish feel ; 
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And to go fishing and ignore work, 
* He’s out of pork.” 


Now fishing by the aristocracy 


Made folks remark 


Is practiced most extensively. 

If you now don’t own a smack, 

The next best thing’s the Adirondack ;* 
Where, they say, they take “‘ old sounders,” 
Even as high as fifty pounders, 

With landing - net or some such dish — 

But the story smells somewhat of “ fish.”” 


* The reader is requested to reserve his accent 
for this syllable, in deference to the rhythmic sen- 
sitiveness of our aged friend, 


— Mr. DARWIN’s assault on our remote 
ancestors has somewhat revived the ques- 
tion, Wherein man differs in his habits and 
peculiarities from the rest of the animals ; 
the same at which Plato made such a 
lamentable failure when he described man 
as “a two-legged animal without feath- 
ers,” and was confounded by the exhibition 
of a plucked fowl, which was proclaimed in 
the streets by a rival philosopher as “Plato’s 
man.” Professor Huxley, ina late speech 
before the Royal Academy of Design, 
complimented the artists by assuring them 
that man is the only animal which draws 
pictures. In all other arts, they are, some 
or other of them, more or less accomplished. 
Thus, the Professor could not have said 
that man is the only animal that makes 
ciothes, for the caterpillars do that, and 
man takes his clothing second-hand from 
them; nor that man alone builds houses, 
for the beavers do that; nor that man alone 
talks, for the parrots do that; nor that man 
alone chews tobacco, for there is a sort of 
sheep in Africa and a worm in the Caro- 
linas who do that; nor that man alone 
parts his hair in the middle, for there is 
an ape, though we forget the gentleman’s 
name (one cannot be too respectful to 
one’s ancestors), who does that; nor that 
holds conventions, for the 
ravens, the black- birds, the monkey tribes, 


man alone 
etc., do that; nor that man alone trains in 
the militia, for the wild geese do that; nor 
that man alone goes to watering places, for 
the fowl just mentioned is famous for that; 
nor that man alone drinks whiskey, for the 
pigs of Cincinnati do that ; while a dairy- 
man at a Duchess county convention this 
summer remarked, as to the cows fed at 
the distilleries thereabouts, that “they were 
so tipsy half the time that they did n’t know 
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whether they were giving milk or water!” 
Indeed, we shall find some of the lower 
orders quite up with us on many of our 
boasted points of superiority, and if we 
still boast that we know a// these tricks 
while they only know one or two each, 
they may reply, through the interpreter 
who gave Esop so much valuable informa- 
tion for his ancient Chit- Chat, that it is 
better to do one thing well than a great 
many only tolerably. In short, our fellow 
animals of the so-called lower orders are 
efforts 
Bergh, Darwin, and others, to be persons 


getting, through the of Messrs. 
of some consequence; and the fact might 
as well be admitted at once. 


— HERE Is agrave and difficult question 
triumphantly settled, and we look for much 
happiness to follow : 

** To settle a long - troubled question, we wish to 
say that it is settled that when a gentleman and 
lady are dancing together, it is the gentleman's 
duty and privilege to decide when tostop. It is 


as much a rudeness on his part, though, to continue 


a long time without ceasing, as it is for the lady to 
stop suddenly.”’ 


This is the official dictum of a New 
York journal much learned in matters of 
society. No doubt the bench of peri- 
wigged editors “ turned o’er many books” 
in evolving that decision from the chaos 
of authorities on the subject. To give it 
practical vitality, we may explain that, 
the responsibility of deciding when to stop 
being vested in the gentleman, it is his 
duty to sound, from time to time, the 
physical condition of his fair partner. If 
her heart ceases to beat, or if its beats be- 
come so rapid as to seem continuous, the 
strict rules of etiquette would require that 
the young gentleman order a suspension 
of the dance, no matter how enthusiastic 
he may feel himself for another round or 
two. For the purpose of testing the 
ability of the twinkling-footed nymph 
(that is, his partner) to go “on with the 
dance,” every dancing young man should 
carry a stethoscope in his coat - tail pocket 
(the highest fon wear it in the left tail) 
and apply it at intervals to the patient. 
This settles immediately all disputes as to 
the continuance of the work; but all 
appeals from it should be to an impartial 
umpire—say the floor manager. The 


[JuLy, 


rudeness in a young lady’s “ stopping sud- 
denly”’ in the midst of the giddy mazes, 
consists in the fact that if the swain be in 
foo giddy a maze, either through dizziness, 
or through going out to “ see a man” too 
many times, he may be made to careen on 
his beam ends, and thereby bring down 
other couples, involving innocent parties, 
and causing much needless confusion. 


—IT IS REPORTED that the King of 
Sweden has been nearly killed by using 


somebody’s “ Vegetab/e Hair Restorer,’ 


the sugar of lead contained in which 


“struck in” and poisoned his majesty’s 
All which 


proves over again that uneasy lies the head 


brain to an alarming extent. 
db 


that has “ restorers’ rubbed on its crown ; 
for which overhaul your Shakspeare, and 
if found, make a note of. 


— ProPLeE who have had any experi- 
ence with the police of Chicago, or who, 
in case of attack or annoyance from law- 
less persons, would have liked to have 
some such experience, must have observed 
the aversion which these blue - draped and 
silver - starred gentlemen entertain toward 
being caught in the vicinity of any row, 
or house-breaking, or other act of vio- 
lence. At the same time, these doughty 
knights of the hickory club seem ever 
ready to proceed in couples to seize upon 
any citizen who defends himself against 
an unruly cur, or goes for the doctor late 
at night. This peculiar and uneven de- 
velopment of bravery was explained in a 
petition which was presented to the Board 
The 


question of to act or not to act, in any 


of Aldermen a short time ago. 
particular emergency, is with these fellows 
entirely a question of clothes. It seems 
that 


torn in service, do it at their own expense ; 


policemen who get their clothing 


and since by participating in a rough - and- 
tumble melee for the purpose of arresting 
the disturbers of the peace, the “ peelers ”’ 
are more or less liable to get peeled them- 
selves — partially at least — it is perfectly 
obvious that a provident regard for the 
integrity of his store - clothes would move 
the patrolman to abstain from all connec- 
tion with such disagreeable affairs. Hence 
it is that your nicely uniformed police- 
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man keeps his skirts so clear of all en- 
tanglements by hastily visiting another 
portion of his beat, on scenting a breach 
of the peace in his vicinity. As to the 
other sort of arrests mentioned at the 
commencement of this paragraph, they do 
not particularly endanger the long broad- 
cloth coat-tails of our “ guardians,” and 
hence the citizen who does not appear 
likely to show fight is “run in” with im- 
punity. 

Now it is clearly the duty of the city 
authorities to assume, as requested, the 
expense of all tailor’s bills necessitated 
by actual exigencies of the police service. 
The Board of Commissioners should first 
go around with shears and cut off about a 
quarter of a yard from the sacerdotal 
looking tails of the policemen’s coats — 
which would not only improve the coats 
themselves, both in looks and adaptedness 
to business, but would yield a handsome 
stock of broadcloth for patching purposes. 
The boys should then be told to “ pitch 
in’’ and tear their clothes all that could 
be proven necessary to the enforcement 
of law and order — due precaution being 
taken against the device which used to be 
practiced in the army, of getting up 
skirmishes in order to account for missing 


property as “lost in action.” This ar- 
rangement would bring peace. Let us 


(we trust we have not been anticipated in 
this remark) — let us have peace! 


— THE AUTHOR of the “ Roaring Camp” 
stories and the “‘ Heathen Chinee”’ ditties 
has some sins to answer for, not the least 
of which is the setting in motion a horde 
of poetasters who exaggerate the profanity 
and immorality, and but feebly imitate the 
poetical conception and apt expression, 
which characterize Harte’s dialect poems 
and miniature sketches of life in the mining 
countries. The popular criticism of these 
is correctly expressed in a satirical imita- 
tion lately written by “ A. B. Lasphemer, 
A.M.,” and entitled “ Bill Gulch.” It 
narrates how Bill lived by murder chiefly ; 
how he 


Warnt exactly a pious man, 
Not a religus cus, 

Didn't b’lieve in God and sitch, 
But gloried onto a muss ; 
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how he killed his wife in a quarrel (“ Sal 
had an ugly temper”), and how they 
found her “on the floor a- gnawed by 
mice, or rats may - be”; how Bill and Sal 
had “one little crab-eyed crout” who 
was denominated Little Bloody ; and how 
Bill finally found it necessary to “ slit the 
gizzard”’ of a “ white topt farmer” who 
was stopping with him over-night, the fact 
being that the farmer had a “ barl of 
blue - nose whiskey ” which Bill required 
for his own use. Bill’s next proceeding is 
thus described by the poet : 
Then he sucked at that barl uv whiskey, 
And sucked and sucked, and swore 
That he’d hold his guzzle agin the bung 
Till his throat cud suck no more. 

Bill’s ensuing state of intoxication is 
then graphically described ; also the speedy 
death of “ Little Bloody,” 
that hopeful cherub’s too faithful emulation 
of his father’s virtues, especially at the 
When Bill returned to con- 
had 
“pegged out,” with | 
manly grief, which manifested itself as 


occasioned by 


bung - hole. 


sciousness and saw how his son 


he was overcome 


follows : 


Then he flopped fair down on his marrer bones, 
With a tremble onto his lips, 

An’ ses, “‘ I'm durned if the poor little cuss 
Ain't handed in his chips.”” 


Whereupon the poet proceeds to enforce 
this moral, which is, of course, the “ nub” 
of the whole matter : 

Now, I ain’t much on the pious lay, 
But this I say right here : 

Thar wus more religion into that sigh, 
And goodness into that tear, 

Than all the prayin’ and preachin’ done 
By folks that hord ther stamps 

For feedin’ the poor, and erectin’ schools, 
An’ reclaimin’ little scamps. 


And I ‘ud a durned sight rather be 
Bill Gulch at the Judgment Day, 

Than many a larned Christian cuss 
Who's worked on the pious lay. 


And this is but a slight exaggeration of 
the class of literature which has made the 
literary fame of two writers of the present 
day, causing them to spring up in a night, 
like mushrooms, to an equality (if we 
judge by the universal American standard, 
viz., pecuniary values) with those century 


plants, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
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Longfellow ! 
tion of the thing, the same publishers who 
have won popular respect by their connec- 
tion with such writers as those last named, 
are the very ones to cultivate and peddle 


And t6 add to the mortifica- 


the mushrooms! The people, however, 
have more than suspected that the wares 
offered are nought but toadstools, and their 
market, amongst decent readers, is no 


longer good. 


— SOME SARCASTIC RHYMESTER has sent 
us a string of doggerel, founded, as he 
says, upon a recent incident at Washing- 
ton, when the President came on from 
Long Branch to see to his horses and his 
Cabinet. 


ledges his indebtedness to Mr. T, Buchanan 


Our contributor also acknow- 


Read for valuable assistance in construct- 
ing his “poem.” It will be seen that he 
attempts to satirize what he deems the 
frivolity of the President in caring more 
for the affairs of the stable than for those 
of the State. 
Branch : 


The scene opens at Long 


I. 
Down from the North at break of day, 
Bringing to Long Branch fresh dismay, 
Such tidings the New York papers bore — 
The “ Herald”’ and “‘ Times ’’ —to the chieftain’s 
door, 
Of the new horse ailment just broken out, 
Which none of the doctors knew aught about. 
** Good Lord! "’ says Ulyss; “ perhaps it may 
Have attacked my chestnut pair, or the gray, 
Or the roans, or the blacks, or (O heavens!) the 
bay, 
And I a hundred miles away!” 
2. 
But there ’s a road from Long Branch down— 
A broad - gauge rail to Washingtown ; 
And there, in the rosy morning light, 
An anxious - visaged President might 
Have been seen, with grumble and rumble and 
roar, 
Rolling away from that Jersey shore, 
As if he knew the terrible need 
Of attending at once to each precious steed. 
And his eyes were moist, as he thought of the bay 
At Washington, eighty miles away. 

Hic ingens hiatus, caused by clipping 
off stanzas wherein our contributor, upon 
his Pegasus, follows after the President and 
his iron horse. At last they all arrive in 
Washington : 

7: 
The first that the General saw was Bowen, 
Crying “‘ Mercy, Grant! to prison I’m goin’ 
Unless a pardon you kindly bestow.” 
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“Can't help it. See Akerman. I must go.” 

Next Fish encountered him — “ Sir, if you please, 

We ‘ve a war on hand with these Heathen Chinese. 

What’s to do?” Says Grant, “‘ Let us have 
peace !"’ 

And throwing his partaga down with a thud, — 

** Now tell me, Fish, quickly. Say, 4ow is my 
stud ? 

I fear it went hard with the blacks and the gray, 

With me a hundred miles away.” 


8. 


Then he drove to the stable pell - mell, because 

He must learn at once how everything was 

From the hostler - in - chief; not even his luncheon, 

Or a glass of Bordeaux from the favorite puncheon, 

Could tempt the great statesman to tarry, till first 

He had learned of his horses the best — or the 
worst. 

** Now tell me, Bill, truly now. Answer me: say, 

How fare the two chestnuts?” “First rate.’’ 
** And the gray ?”’ 

“ He’s bully.”” ‘“‘ The blacks?” ‘‘ Never better.”” 
“ The bay ?”’ 

** Just look at him quietly munching his hay.” 

** And the roan mares, also?”’ “‘ All right, sir.”” 
** Hooray !"" 


And in William's strong arms he fainted away. 


9- 
Hurrah, hurrah for horses and man 
Hurrah as loud as ever you can ! 
And when their statues are placed on high, 
And Sumner and Greeley are laid out to dry, 
Be it said in letters of huge dimension — 
“ Here stand the steeds who got attention 
Before all others on that day 
When Grant came on — but not to stay — 


From Long Branch, a hundred miles away |” 


This will do for an innocent bit of satire; 
but it is doubtful whether any strong point 
will be made against the President, even 
if it is shown that he has a weakness for 
Long Branch and for horses, and no extra- 
ordinary penchant for state - craft. Under 
his administration we have just secured 
(or as good as secured ) an advantageous 
treaty with Great Britain. Perhaps we 
have obtained concessions which we should 
not have obtained but for the popularity of 
Grant among the English gentry; and who 
knows how much of that popularity is due 
to Grant’s being a connoisseur of horses 
and at least an amateur of good living. 
Both of these characteristics are likely to 
awaken a Briton’s sympathy at once — 
and sympathy is everything in an affair of 
this Joint High sort. Probably we shall 
never know how much of the entente cor- 
diale with Great Britain we owe to Grant’s 
good horses and Schenck’s good living. 




















CHICAGO PAPER WAREHOUSE. 


CLEVELAND 


| 
Parer Cjompany, | 


94 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CHICACO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF PAPER. 


A large stock in store of various sizes, weights, 


and qualities of 


PRINTING, 
WRITING, 


WRAPPING 
PAPERS, 
CARDBOARD, ENVELOPES, &c., &c. 
Any Size, Weight, and Quality of Paper made to order. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. 









IMPROVED 


THE WILSON 
SHUTTLE SewinG [Y[ACHINE. 








PRICE, $40.00, 


This cut illustrates the celebrated Wilson 


Improved Shuttle Sewing Machine, finely orna- 
mented, perfect and elaborate in all its parts; 
on an iron stand, with black walnut table with 


drawer, and finished in oil. 


No. 3.—Fotpinc CAsE. 











PRICE, $65.00. 


The above cut represents a No. 3 style of 
machine, with folding cover; when open it 
forms a large and convenient table for the 
operator; and when not in use it is designed to 
close up, making a very complete and perfect 
cover for the machine, with turned corners and 
ornamented front. It is altogether unsurpassed 
for perfect convenience. 


No. §.—FoLpinG COvER. 


This cut repre- 
sents a folding cover 
cabinet case,thrown 
open and ready for 
use, 

This is a very 
elaborately orna- 
mented and heavily 


plated machine, 





with full cabinet 
case, beautifully fin- 
ished, paneled and 
veneered, turned 
corners,ornamented 
front, and with a 


complete nest of 


drawers. 





PRICE, $120.00. 
WANTED. 


We want good Agents in every County in the UNITED STATES where we have not one 
employed, to whom we are prepared to offer very liberal inducements. 


For further particulars, address 


E. SMITH & CO., General Agents, 


119 Wapasn Ave., CHICAGO, 








THE 


DAVIS SEWING MACHINE 


OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Possesses all the desirable qualities of the Standard 
Machines in the market. In its Capacity,—being 
the LARGEST Family Machine made. In its 
Simplicity,—being composed of but THIRTEEN 
WORKING PARTS. In its Adaptability to a 
wide range of work. \n its Ease of Operation— 
running light and quiet, and being easily compre- 
hended. In its Superior Construction and Beauty 
of Style and Finish. But its PRINCIPAL FEA- 
TURE is its 


VERTICAL FEED, 


Which is the most practical and desirable device for 
the purpose possessed by any Machine, giving THE 
Davis the preference, and which the manufacturers 
claim makes it 


Superior to all other Machines. 


THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly 
Ten Years, and, unlike other machines, has not 
been puffed into notoriety, but in a quiet way has 
earned a great reputation on account of its many 
desirable qualities 

In point of durability this Machine is warranted 
to egual, if not surpass, any other Machine ever 
constructed, and thousands of testimonials abun- 
a dantly testify to the fact. 


WANTED-—Good agents in every County in the United States not already occupied. Address 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Branch Office, 161 State St,, Chicogo. 





A. J. MARKS ee 
ALL 


Careful, Orderly People should know that in 


. ~ > ~ ry PrN " er : 2 
Fashionable ngraver erg gn By oy BO 


held in a Perfect Vise, by taking with the cord. 


MAKES A SPECIALTY O} | . | 
| THIS 5$ 9 TURN! 
. a 
Wedding Cards, & DI 5 


| PROOF! 


In all the various styles. We have no hesitancy in recommending it, in 
every respect, as the best Binder with which we 
are acquainted. This appears to be the tes- 
timony of all our customers, J. R. WALSH, 


President Weste yews Co, 
Vv I S I T I N G C A R DS We are selling a pens noone Sf your “EM ER- 


SON’S BINDERS,” for Pamphlets, Magazines, 


ENGRAVED Sheet Music, and Newspapers of various kinds. 
We are free to recommend them to the public 
At Short Notice at large, to be the best and neatest Binders that 


ever came under our notice. 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
Booksellers and Stationers. 
We have sold a large number of your “EMER- 
. r SON BINDERS.” We sell no other Binders 
STER EOSCOPES AND \ IEWS, for Magazines, Sheet Music and Newspapers, 
and we can cheerfully and voluntarily recom- 
7 ‘. mend yours as the best Binder known to the 
WHOLESALE AND REvTalL. trade. W. B. KEEN & COOKE, 
Booksellers, Publishers and Stationers 
Emerson's Clip and File Binds Office Papers. 

Sold by dealers and sent free on receipt of price, 
by the proprietors, JNO. R. BARRETT co 
. - 3 | Bookbinders, 129 South Clark St., Chicago, 
CHICAGO @@-Call or send for list, ° 


68 MADISON STREET, 

































CRANDALL’S SPRING. 





Our Poet in the Act of Delivering his Impromptu Poem, 


NIGHT. 


Night is the time for rest ; The joys of other years ; 
How sweet when labors close, But if on Crandall’s Spring I rest 
To oe round an aching breast My visions will be sweetly blest. 
he curtain of repose— 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head Night is the time for care; 
On Crandall’s New and Improved Bed. Brooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of Despair 
Night is the time for dreams, Come to our lonely tent; 
The gay romance of life, On Crandall’s Spring then let me sleep 
When truth that is, and truth that seems, No more to pine, no more to weep. 
Mix in fantastic strife. 
Ah ! give to me a Crandall Spring; Night is the time to go 
"Twill rest the head of serf or king. And think in pleasant dreams 
Of Wilson, Appleyard & Co., 
Night is the time for toil, And all their busy teams, 
To plow the classic field, Delivering Bed Springs everywhere, 
Intent to find the buried spoil That all may in their comfort share. 
Its wealthy furrows yield. 
A Crandall Bed, whate’er its cost, Now is the time to buy 
Must be secured, or all is lost. A Crandall Spring for cash ; 
If on old ropes or sticks you lie, 
Night is the time to weep; Tear out the buggy trash, 
fo wet with unseen tears And go at once to Randolph street 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 238 ; it can’t be beat. 


Saying. aside poetry. and coming down to plain talk, we will venture to say that C RANDALL’S 
CELEBRATED BED SPRING is superior in all respects to any other. For 
Ease, Comfort and Durability it is unequaled 
But that you may receive the testimony of others —parties who have used them in some instances 
for over five years, we refer you to the following list of well known citizens. Ask them what they 
think of Crandall’s Bed Spring, and be governed by their judgment, and not ours alone : 
HON. I. N. ARNOLD, late Member of Congress. 
A. D. FL Se tah ts Esq., Police Commissioner. 
REV. » BARTLETT, Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago. 
PROF. a .. PICKARD, cashier * Even of Schools 
{UNTINGTON, Cashier “ Evening Journal.” 
RV. OHN S. HANNA 
. D. KIMBARK, Esq. 
JOSEPH HAVEN, Esq. 
S. M. MOORE, Esq. , 
And the entire Fire and Police Department of Chicago, Thousands are ready to testify as to 
ts great worth from actual experience. CALL AND SEE IT. 


WILSON, APPLEYARD & CO., 
238 East Randolph Street, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers 








JARKERS? 


2 gADING. ome iE 


E /-SHOT GUN 


AG BEST IN THE WORLD. | 


: for 
eps BROTHERS we aioe. 






SEND FOR A CIRCULAR vO! K ‘ 


New York Office, 27 BEEKMAN ST. 











IMPORTERS & DEALERS - 
~~ 


MEN, WOMEN, 
$5 to $10 Per Day. Boys and GiRLSs 
who engage in our new business, make from $5 
to $10 per day in their own localities. Full 
—— and instructions sent free by mail. 

‘hose in need ot permanent, profitable work, 
should address at once GEORGE STINSON & Co, 


seeseeessese 


To THE WORKING CLAss. Awe, are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant em- 
ployment at home, the whole of the time or for 
the spare moments. Business new, light and 
proftable. Persons of either sex can "easily earn 
from soc to $5 per evening, and a proportional 
sum by devoting their whole time to the busi- 
ness. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as 


men. That all who see this notice may send | 


their address, and test the business, we make 
this unparalled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble 
of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample 
which will do to commence work on, and a copy 
of the People’s Literary Companion—one of the 
largest and best family newspapers published— 
all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want per- 
manent, profitable work, address 

C. ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 






Cuicaco Business CoLLEGE. 





This is one of the institutions of the city. Its 
proprietors, Messrs. Bryant & Chase have long 
been identified with educational interests, and 
are thorough and systematic in their methods. 
| The course of study is not a mere smattering, 
such as is the case in many schools of the kind, 
but sound, thorough, and practical. All who 
have sons, who are to be business men, are in- 
vited to call at the?college building, corner of 
Clark and Washington streets, and examine the 
five departments, viz : Bookeeping, Mathematics, 
Business Law, Business Practice, and Business 
| Writing—each in chargeof a competent teacher. 


Catalogues sent Free to all Ap- 


plicants, Address, 


Hovey & Co., 


57 State Street, 





CHICACO. 





' CS REYNOLDS'BLOCK. 
Ls S.WV.COR. MAD SONS DEARBORN Sts 
CHICAGO. 


Wood Engraving 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
DONE IN THE BEST STYLE AND AT 
LOW PRICES. 


Cuts of Buildings, Landscapes, Por- 
traits, Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, Autographs, 
Monograms, 

Posters, Colored Work, Designs, &c. 


ReFERENCES—American Builder, Hall. Kim- 
bark & Co., Illinois Manufacturing Co., Creer, 
Adams & Co. Northwestern Manulhetaslag Co. 


ORDERS SOLICITED. 
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(\HICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 


| RAILWAY. 


This Company presents the best inducements for travel over its lines, ever offered by any 
Road in the present Railway Age. 


Steel Rails, Palatial Coaclies & Thoroughly Equipped Read, 


ENSURING SAFETY, COMFORT AND SPEED. 


The shortest, best and quickest route to Council Bluffs, Omaha, and all points reached by the 
Great Pacific Railroads, and théir rail, stage and steamship connections. 


“The ()nly [Direct Route 


rO ALL. POINTS IN WISCONSIN, THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGIONS, MINNESOTA, 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL IOWA, AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


PULLMAN’S PALACE SLEEPING COACHES 
Are run on all night trains. 


Fare always as low as by any other Route. 


H. P. STANWOOD, JNO. C. GAULT, 
General Ticket Agent. General Superintendent. 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


Mich. Central & Cjreat W estern 


THROUGH LINE. 


CHICAGO TO NIAGARA FALLS, 513 MILES. 

One of the connecting ‘links in the direct and shortest line of rail communication between the 
Great West and the Atlantic seaboard, and with its connections forms a through route unequalled 
for speed, comfort and safety. FOUR EXPRESS PASSENGER TRAINS pass over the line 
each way daily, making quick time and reliable connections. These trains are thoroughly equipped 


with coaches of our own manuf: ucture, and are noted for their strength, comfort, and beauty of finish 
he celebrated PULLMAN 


PRawinc Loom, fioTeL AND PLEEPING faRs 


Are attached to night trains, and run from Chicago to New York city without change. 


Passengers connect at Niagara with the New York Oentral or Erie Railways. 


“<< 99 For the speedy transportation of freight to 
e | l ] e l I le, any point in the E ast without breaking bulk, 
pe 


asses over this line. 


W. K. MUIR, HENRY C. WENTWORTH, H. E. SARGENT, 
Gen. Supt G. W. R.W., Gen, Passenger Agent, Gen. Sup’t M.C. R. R., 


HAMILTON, ONT CHICAGO. CHICAGO 
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is 
Pittsburgh, F't. Wayne & Chicago Railway 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL R.R. 
61 Miles the Shortest Line from Chicago to New York, 6 ' 


And is the only Route running its entire Trains through to 
Philadelphia and New York. 
























RUNNING THREE DAILY LINES OF PULLMAN’S 


Day AND SLEEPING PaALaces : 
FROM CHICAGO TO PITTSBURGH, HARRISBURG, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORE. 


Without Change, | 


And with but one change to Baltimore and all New England points. 


Express Trains are equipped with WESTINGHOUS AIR: BRAKES, the most perfect protection 
against accidents in the world. 


Some of the most beautiful scenery in the world to be found on this route, among the Alleghany 
Mountains. Tickets for sale at all the Company’s offices in Chicago, and at*principal Railroad 
ricket Offices in the North and Southwest. 


F. B. MYERS, G. P. & T. Agent, W. C. CLELAND, Ass’t Gen’l P. Agent, 


PITTSBURGH. CHICAGO, 


J. N. McCULLOUGH, Gen’l Manager, 
PiTTSBURGH. 


Pittsburgh, Gincinnati & §t. Louis Railway, 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO 


INDIANAPOLIS, CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 





35 MILES THE SHORTEST ROUTE To CINCINNATI, 
18 MILES THE SHORTEST TO CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 


THE SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE TO 


: 
Columbus, Chillicothe, Hamilton, Wheeling, Terre Haute, Dayton, Zanesville, Marietta, Lexing- ! 
ton, Nashville, all points in Central and Southern Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Virginia. . 
it 
QUICK, DIRECT, AND ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO ‘ 
New Orleans, Memphis, Vicksburg, Charleston, Savannah, and all points South, 
by the PENNS? LVANIA CENTRAL ROUTE EAST. 


Shortest and Quickest Route, via Columbus, to Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 


PULLMAN PALACE DAY AND SLEEPING CARS 


Run through to Columbus without change, and accompany all Night Trains between Chicago and 
Cincirnati or Indianapolis, 


in Chicago and the Principal Railroad Offices in the North and Southwest. 


F. &. MYERS, G.P. & T. Agent, W: C. CLELAND, Ass't G. P. Agent, 
PITTSBURGH. - CHICAGO. 
J. N. McCULLOUGH, Gen’l Manager, 


PITTSBURGH. 





_ 
Ask for Tickets via P.C. & St. L. R’y (Pan Handle Route). For sale at the Company’s offices | 
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